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**s HAVE not invented anything in the stories of these 
three geishas. Okichi, the first, has already taken her place 
in popular history and there is a vogue for her which in 
itself is proof of the evolution of modern Japan and the 
passing of an epoch. Mr. Toichiya's Tojin-Okichi provided 
me with valuable material which I have heen able to sup- 
plement from historical studies, magazine articles, dance 
poems, and recent films. As for O-Koi and Tsumakichi, 
they were both living at the time of the Second World 
War, 1940-1945. I merely had to turn to their own pub- 
lished Memoirs. 

If any of my Japanese friends feel indignant with me 
for introducing foreigners to the secrets of Nipponese life, 
I must beg their forgiveness on the plea that the nations 
of the world can only reach mutual understanding through 
mutual knowledge. For the same reason, I will not allow 
recent international tension to deter me from portraying 
the Eastern land of my origin in the Western language 
which has become my own. 

No one reading the story of O-Koi can help recognizing 
the same political undercurrents in Japan as in France. No 
one can fail to detect something comparable to Christian 
grace in the touching story of the Armless Beauty. 

It is interesting also to compare these modern geishas 



with their twelfth-century ancestress, the skirdbyoshi 
Shizuka Gozen, the Cahn Princess, mistress of the great 
warrior Yoshitsune. They have the same poetic tempera- 
ment, the same courage, the same education. 

With their contrasts and resemblances may their lives 
contribute something to the psychologists' rich store of 
human material a treasure which it would seem that 
our jealous times are trying to take from us. 

KIKOU YAMATA 
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THREE GEISHAS 



GEISHA is not a prostitute. In Japanese the word 
means a person connected with art* I would translate it 
as artiste. The geisha has a right to such a tide by virtue of 
her skill as a musician and a dancer. 

The forerunners of the present-day geishas were the 
shirabyoshis. History records the names of several of these 
female troubadours who in feudal times traveled from fief 
to fief and palace to palace. They were called White 
Gliders, for they were clothed all in white like Shinto 
pilgrims. They wore long tunics to dance in with volumi- 
nous sleeves which they used after the manner of the 
Chinese dancers. They also wore trousers with sweeping 
trains in conformity with the court ceremonial, and they 
walked on the flowing material which spread around 
them. A very high hood, a fan, and sometimes a long full- 
dress sabre completed their costume. They knew their 
whole repertory by heart: it consisted of ancient poems, 
epic ballads, and mimed accounts of tribal wars. They 
were the descendants, of the minstrels who in primitive 
times preserved for the community the mythological 
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legends and tales of great ancestral deeds which composed 
the first elements of Japanese history. The shirabyoshi 
minstrels played the drum and fife but on their arrival at 
a palace they would always find among the nobleman's 
followers courtiers capable of forming an orchestra to ac- 
company them. 

Tlie great fourteenth-century lyric drama, or No, has 
preserved, as in an anthology of time's choosing, fragments 
of their songs, powerful evocations of heroic figures, de- 
scriptions of journeys and landscapes, hymns to the gods. 
Some of their ritual gestures, their quick rhythmic move- 
ments, and the symbolic handling of their great fans have 
also been recorded in the choreography of the No. 

Three shirabyoshis of the twelfth century have left 
their names in Japanese history. Each of the three found 
favor with a great feudal lord at the decisive moment of 
her life, and each of them expressed herself in a poem 
which the Japanese still quote after eight hundred years. 
So lofty were their souls that they all completed their lives 
as Buddhist nuns with shaven heads. Two of them, Ho- 
toke and Gio, fled from the palace of Kiyomori, head of 
the clan of Taira. The third, Shizuka, was the inseparable 
companion of the most loved warrior in all the history of 
Japan: Yoshitsune. These geishas shine against the feudal 
background which made them, incredibly young and 
brave, ardent, full of personality, and detached from the 
world by a compelling destiny. 

Geishas are the modern descendants of the shirabyoshis 
and the three biographies which follow will enable us to 
12 



Introduction 

trace in these women of the demimonde the same high 
qualities of heart and spirit. 

The engravings of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries have already familiarized us with the 
geishas of contemporary Japan who in their outward ap- 
pearance, everyday life, and languid charm differ in no 
way from the girls whom Harunobu, Utamaro, and Kiyo- 
naga portrayed beside the famous hostesses of the Yoshi- 
wara Green Houses. The establishments to which the 
courtesans of that period belonged used to send for geishas 
to dance and sing in order to entertain their clients. The 
great ladies, sumptuously dressed and often very cultivated, 
devoted themselves to love-making with all its attendant 
ceremonial while the geishas, who were strictly debarred 
from competing with them, had to take care not to excite 
the desires of anyone present. Later on, when Yoshiwara 
went out of fashion and its gay costumes disappeared, 
when it lost its picturesque charm to become a mere prosti- 
tutes' quarter, the geishas were still recognized in the social 
system of Japan as the providers of elegant entertainment. 

Geishas belong to that very special world known as the 
Society of Flowers and Willows, or Karyukai. It is the 
world of fashionable teahouses and restaurants, the world 
of the theater and all that gravitates toward it. In this demi- 
monde of gallantry, this depository of so many traditions, 
the spirit of ancient Japan lives on with all its aesthetic 
romance. 

Years of training and discipline go into the preparation 
of the geishas who, like so many ornaments hired out for 
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men's evenings of pleasure, delight the eyes of guests at 
banquets or private parties. They are mostly recruited 
from poor families and are chosen for the promise they 
give of beauty and charm. The proprietress of a geisha 
house is the owner of a regular commercial business. She 
pays a certain sum to the parents of the little girl she 
selects. The child is handed over to her at the age of 
about five, and she makes herself responsible for the en- 
tire education of her young apprentice. The future geisha 
attends the school of the neighborhood and must know 
how to read and write, but her samisen, singing, and danc- 
ing lessons have first place. At the house of her "mother" 
or "aunt" the child is surrounded by a number of "elder 
sisters" who are already professional geishas but who be- 
long to the house and live there. She also has little com- 
panions who like herself are busy learning pretty manners 
and acquiring accomplishments. Their environment is 
homely and they live quite simply* The "elder sisters" 
keep the secrets of their professional life to themselves and 
go out at nightfall in elegant attire. The childish innocence 
and freshness of the little girls is carefully preserved. Their 
whole value at the outset of their career depends upon 
their nalvet& 

At Kyoto, the ancient capital, the child dancers are 
called indikos. With their laughing faces very much made- 
up, they are raised on high lacquer pattens to which tiny 
bells are fastened, and their hair, gathered into a bun or 
"half-peach," is decorated with numerous trinkets* Silken 
tassels lightly brush their temples. They wear brilliant 
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colors and, as they move, their mincing gestures are ac- 
companied by the sweeping of long sleeves which reach to 
their feet. Their waists disappear behind the folds of a 
magnificent brocade belt which spreads its stiff shimmer- 
ing wings from shoulder to ankle. Their speech is that of 
Kyoto; it is more singsong and old-fashioned than that of 
Tokyo. They have typical baby faces, round and white. 
They are to be met with chiefly in the Gion quarter, be- 
tween the Buddhist temple, with its park and its celebrated 
steeple, and the restaurants hidden behind palings which 
at night are outlined by strings of lanterns. In Tokyo the 
same little girls are called hangyokos or "little jewels/' 
They are less celebrated than the maikos and in the streets 
of their quarter they are not so highly esteemed as are 
their sisters of the old capital. Their modest little houses 
contrast sharply with the refined luxury and finished 
architecture of the restaurants whose courtyards are set 
out with plants and rocks and whose stone entrances are 
washed and purified at night by three cones of slowly 
melting salt. These children dance during banquets, hand 
round the dishes and serve the rice wine or sake, of which 
they pour a small quantity into minute cups three times 
over. They leave at a comparatively early hour. They often 
remain very shy. 

The financial affairs of the geishas are strictly controlled. 
The maikos and hangyokos receive a voucher for appear- 
ing in restaurants and for dancing, but all their salary 
goes back to the head of the house who has advanced the 
money for their education and costumes. At the age of 
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about sixteen or seventeen the adolescent rises to the rank 
of full-fledged or vpyon geisha; that is to say the hours 
during which she appears are equivalent to those formerly 
counted by the burning of a stick of incense, an apt meas- 
ure for time consumed in her gracious company. At this 
stage she changes her neckline and her hair style. Her 
dress is not cut so low and the embroideries at the neck are 
less brilliant. The style and color of her kimonos become 
more severe. Her chignon or shimada, fixed higher on her 
head with a projecting pin, is that of a young lady of the 
world or a married woman. She must put away her virginal 
reserve and is expected to develop a spirit of repartee and 
a personality which attracts admirers and promises to re- 
ward them. 

The first night of a geisha is very carefully watched by 
all concerned. This is the great moment of the manageress 
who is deliberately launching her pupil. It is always under- 
stood that the girl is free to refuse an engagement. A few 
geishas make a success of their career without conforming 
to the usual custom. They manage to put off the fateful 
day and a long time passes before they allow their charms 
to prove irresistible. But the conditions on which their 
financial support depends oblige all geishas sooner or later, 
whether they like it or not, to bestow their favors upon a 
protector, and their private life, which is always a secret, 
depends upon the generosity of the man who is rich 
enough to free them from their debts. 

There are various recognized grades of professional 
geishas. A jvmae geisha has repaid her manageress for the 
16 
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cost of her education and trousseau. She can leave the 
house where she has been trained and go out to seek her 
fortune in the special world of Karyukai. Usually her 
patron, a businessman or politician perhaps, supplies the 
capital to enable her to start a geisha house of her own. It 
is customary for her to choose a name of which one syl- 
lable, or ideogram, belongs to the house of her origin. She 
creates, as it were, a branch which will share in the reputa- 
tion of the mother house. If a geisha does not find a part- 
ner to finance her, she remains a marukake; that is to say 
her manageress is still completely responsible for her and 
takes all her earnings. Sometimes she can manage well 
enough to become a wake, sharing in the cost of her 
dresses, keeping some pocket money for herself and giv- 
ing the house half her earnings to pay for her board and 
lodging. A shichisan, or three-sevenths, as a result of vari- 
ous financial combinations, is expected to pay only for her 
gala kimonos. Besides this she gives three-sevenths of her 
earnings to her manageress who is responsible for all her 
other expenses. 

A high-class geisha never mentions money. All financial 
matters are settled by intermediaries, and her manageress, 
who is extremely well informed about the business world 
and about the possibilities and character of her male cus- 
tomers, acts, discreetly or not, in her interests. 

The emotional life of these ravishing and exquisitely 
dressed creatures is often a mystery. Drawn from the 
people, or the natural children of a mother already in the 
profession, they often reserve their love for a simple friend. 
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Some of them have helped a poor student to finish his 
training, and it is often their one desire to become respect- 
able housewives. Some are coldly ambitious and always 
keep in view the brilliant careers of geishas who have be- 
come the legitimate wives of such men as Prince Ito or 
Baron Okura. Others are lost in romantic adventures. 
They become entangled in love affairs with famous actors 
of the classical theater, the Kabuki, or with champion 
wresders. Occasionally some man of letters leaves his wife 
and home to elope with a geisha. Such stories often end 
in suicide and the bodies are discovered in the bed of a 
river. 

Two great contemporary novelists, Satomi Ton and 
Nagai Kafu, have made the world and love-life of geishas 
the subject of their work. The former writes about them 
in a more popular style, the latter, a cultivated literary 
man, approaches his subject with an interest revived dur- 
ing his stay in France. 

Formerly the men of Japan went exclusively to geishas 
if they wanted to flirt or to experience the deeper delights 
and torments of love-making. The emancipation of Japa- 
nese women, the emergence of film stars, and the freer 
manners of postwar days have made it possible for them 
to enlarge their field and the geishas have to face competi- 
tion. 

There is nothing nowadays to distinguish these girls 

from the debutantes and coquettish young married women 

of an increasingly uninhibited society. They wear dresses 

from Paris and make-up from New York. They go skiing 
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and mountaineering. In order to keep their hair in perfect 
shape without the tedium of an elaborate coiffure, they 
use wigs dressed in die traditional way. Even on their own 
ground they have rivals among the fashionable girls and 
young women of the world who have taken up Japanese 
dancing and play the samisen and the drum, and who do 
not hesitate to set up as professionals, receiving certificates 
from their school of dancing and taking a name derived 
from that of their teachers. To earn their living these 
society girls often teach dancing classes and give concerts. 

What a wealth of sophisticated charm and grace is now 
available to the fortunate Japanese male! Two worlds flour- 
ish around him and for his benefit. He can choose be- 
tween two classes of beauties, two kinds of pleasure 
licit and illicit. With the changing order the old standards 
of courtship, considerations of money, social status, and 
conventionality are becoming confused. Japanese men now 
must evolve rapidly in order to keep pace with the evolu- 
tion of their women and of their civilization. 

Notwithstanding these social changes, the daily life of 
a geisha is always very much the same and follows a reg- 
ular schedule. Dancing lessons, music lessons, lessons in 
the arts of arranging flowers and of serving tea fill the 
morning. At midday there is a simple lunch and, if no one 
has done any cooking, a dish is fetched from a nearby eat- 
ing house. After the meal, the geisha quickly goes over 
what she has learned in the morning. Then, toward three 
o'clock, armed with her soap and towel, her bare feet raised 
on pattens, her hair fastened back with long pins so that 
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it will not get wet, she goes off nonchalantly to the public 
baths. There the girls gossip a little in the steam of the 
hot water. They make jokes. Confidences are rare and 
dangerous. Then, refreshed after her bath, with her back 
smoothly polished by the attendant and her shoulders 
relaxed by massage, the geisha proceeds to make herself 
up. She uses a milk lotion for her face and neck, taking 
special care over the nape. Every suspicion of down is re- 
moved from her skin. Her lower lip is particularly exacting 
and demands the major part of the rouge. 

A geisha's make-up varies according to the type she has 
chosen. Many prefer the classical style for their artistic 
and literary performances. In this case they whiten their 
whole face, including the upper lip, with ceruse. Only the 
lower lip has a touch of carmine shot with gold at its 
center, suggestive of the seal on the valve of a shellfish. 
They then apply rose-pink rouge to their cheekbones and 
eyelids. They select a corresponding classical style for 
their kimonos, which are faintly perfumed with incense 
or sachets made from old recipes. They use paper handker- 
chiefs as in former days. 

The geisha of the modern type makes herself up in the 
American way and does her hair in the latest style. Her 
faintly discernible perfume comes if possible from Paris 
and she uses a lace or embroidered handkerchief. She 
wears kimonos of original color and design and sets new 
fashions for instance, a casual little street coat coming 
just to the bottom of the sash which had a great success in 
1953- 
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The day is nearly over by the time the geisha is ready. 
Who will come to her this evening? Men wanting to 
drink, to have a meal, or to he amused? A patron depend- 
ing on her to create a favorable atmosphere for a guest 
on whom his business depends? Is she hoping to make a 
sentimental conquest or to gain some practical advantage? 
Perhaps she is dreaming of the possibility of a surprise 
which the future may hold in store for her. She waits for 
a call from the geishas' office if it has not already made an 
appointment for her. 

This office, which serves as an agency for transacting 
business and checking engagements, dates from 1778. 
It was started by Daitokuya Seiroku at a time when the 
gay life of Yeddo, constantly kept in motion by the activity 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns' capital, was in full swing. It 
might almost be described as the headquarters of the 
geishas' union. All appointments are made through it 
It fixes the price of vouchers and controls financial ques- 
tions. Its air of prosperity testifies to the importance of its 
transactions and the value of the percentages it receives. 

I have often paused in front of the geishas* office when 
in the Shimbashi quarter of Tokyo. It stands at the end 
of a street of quiet, unobtrusive little houses with here and 
there a shop selling materials or trinkets. Round the corner 
there are restaurants and one of the last shelters where 
jinrikishas can be hired. Over the counter at the office en- 
trance one can see black lacquer tablets slotted into grooves 
in die wall, within easy reach of an important-looking 
clerk who answers the telephone, takes down messages, 
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and marks up the appointments on the tablets of the 
geishas selected. Calls may come from a private individual, 
a restaurant, or a teahouse. The office telephones to the 
geisha and sends her the hakoya, a brawny fellow who 
fastens her belt and accompanies her if her appointment is 
somewhere in the district, carrying her samisen. If she has 
farther to go she may climb into a jinrikisha to be jolted 
off, veiled by muslin curtains in summer or invisible be- 
hind steaming oilcloth if it is raining. Sometimes an auto- 
mobile is waiting for her; or sometimes the manageress of 
a house which has adopted the modern style permits the 
geisha to find her own way on a motor scooter. 

The office has a list of geisha establishments and of the 
restaurants and machi-cds or rendezvous houses. It makes it 
its business to supply what its clients want and has to 
know something of the personality of the geisha it recom- 
mends. It acts as a go-between seeking to satisfy both 
parties and it works out the accounts. 

These are calculated according to a regular tariff de- 
pending upon the grade of the geisha and the work she 
does. Apprentices, that is to say maikos and hangyokos 
are required to dance, accompanied by geisha musicians. 
If one of the latter is asked for a dance it is counted as an 
extra and costs more, since the geishas are more highly 
trained and the one in question may have a reputation as 
an artist. 

When a geisha is engaged to go to a machi-ai, she will be 
expected to pour out sake, sing, and entertain the guests 
by her conversation. She will comment upon the perform- 
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ances of the actors at the Kabuki theater, tell racy anec- 
dotes, give an appreciation of the latest films and novels, 
arouse curiosity, and avoid indiscretion. She knows how to 
insinuate and how to prick her hearers on as though 
with invisible handerillas. An intelligent geisha will often 
work for her patron by skillfully bringing the conversa- 
tion to the point he desires, leaving it to the men to 
develop a phrase which apparently slipped from her lips by 
pure accident in the course of lighthearted banter. A 
machi-ai is a meeting place where sake is served with 
amusing little trifles. No one goes to one for a meal. 

On a night when the world is white with snow, why not 
invite a geisha to the banks of the River Sumida? You will 
find a foot-muff waiting, warmed by a brazier. Its generous 
proportions will envelop you to the knees. Your companion 
will pour out the sake and sing a song about winter and 
love. You will invite her to come and sit opposite to you 
and to share the silky foot-muff . The little tray of sake will 
be placed between you. Then you will live through an 
hour of intimacy undisturbed by the sirens of barges, the 
snow's dazzling whiteness, or your own remorse just an 
hour full of the soft charm of an engraving nothing more 
and you will come away as an artist whose dreams have 
been fulfilled. You will have made your reputation as a 
true dandy* 

When a geisha is invited somewhere outside her im- 
mediate neighborhood, this tode or "distant outing ' is 
charged at double the usual rate. If the price of the geisha's 
presence is calculated by the hour, the host who can in- 
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dulge in such pleasures as are afforded by 'blossoming 
cherry trees, scented plum orchards, glowing autumn 
colors, or steam clouds rising from hot springs can only 
belong to one of two classes either he is a millionaire or 
a spendthrift dissipating a fortune. 

It is by agreement with the house from which she comes 
that a geisha is consulted about the "pillow price/' If she 
accepts, her evening ends in a prettily appointed private 
room. Like a young bride she first shares a loving cup with 
her companion. The rest is silence. A geisha of repute can 
make herself desired. Before the pillow contract several 
meetings usually take place on which the manageress loses 
nothing. 

When a businessman with an eye to his reputation and 
his interests entertains guests at a restaurant he engages 
dancers, musicians, and outstanding beauties. It may come 
about that in order to satisfy indiscreet demands or to 
clinch a bargain with a well-disposed client, he will be led 
to offer the favors of the geishas to one or several of his 
guests. On these occasions it is he who pays the "pillow 
price/' It is therefore bad form for a guest to be too loud 
in the praises of the geishas who surround him. This 
amorous custom once caused great embarrassment to an 
eminent Frenchman who had come to Tokyo on important 
business. Considering his age, which was over sixty, he 
had been provided with a very young partner. "What on 
earth was I to do with this child?" he asked me. "I left the 
little room where the t6te--t6te had been arranged as 
quickly as I could. But in the passage I passed my host in 
24 
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his shirt sleeves hilariously celebrating the occasion/' In 
making a study of the geisha system and its customs one 
is hound to admit that such situations are quite possible. 

As is right and proper, in times of public disaster 
floods, for instance, or fire relief organizations claim large 
subscriptions from restaurants, geisha houses and machi- 
ais, which also have to pay the luxury tax. Nevertheless 
they continue to flourish. After the air raids on Tokyo and 
Kobe, the first buildings I saw reconstructed in wood (still 
green) were restaurants and machi-ais. I went up a 
scorched lane to lunch at one of those dapper little houses. 
It stood alone, still isolated among the ruins left by the war. 
The bushes were already taking root in its garden. The old 
Japan of elegant pleasure and artistic gastronomy was 
rapidly reviving with all the strength of its traditions. 

"What right have you to talk about geishas?" you may 
ask. "Have you ever associated with them?" 

My earliest memories of Japan, where I came with my 
father on his return from an appointment of many years 
at the Japanese Consulate of Lyons, bring before me the 
maikos whom we saw just after our disembarkation at 
Kobe. The great silk manufacturers of Kyoto had invited 
my father to a restaurant on the hill and I, as a very wide- 
awake little girl, accompanied him and my mother. I do 
not remember having eaten anything. I was playing all 
the time with those astonishing maikos who were so cov- 
ered with white make-up that they looked like albino 
rabbits with pink eyes. They danced and I jumped about 
with them. Their white masks were edged at eyelids and 
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lips with a narrow border of dark skin, I could not stop 
looking at those eyes and mouths which seemed to be 
peeping at me through slits. 

Much later, when I came back alone to Kyoto to stay 
with Senator Inabata, an old friend of my parents, I went 
to see the dancing at the geishas' theater. All the houses 
send dancers to take part in the Miyaku Odori (Dances of 
the Capital). The mai'kos move in long rhythmical files, 
to separate into symmetrical ballets, accompanied by an 
orchestra of samisens, flutes, cymbals, and drums. The 
geishas, who are more highly educated, give mime inter- 
pretations of ballads which are sung by accomplished 
musicians. During the intervals, installed for the Tea Cere- 
mony in a tent lit by candelabra whose tiny flames glow 
like fireflies, maikos serve tea and cakes made of rice flour 
according to the ritual of old Kyoto. 

I had a closer view of them when there was a fete in 
honor of the maples in the senator's grounds. I followed 
their procession through the garden to the top of the hill. 
There, in the thatched hut where the Tea Ceremony was 
to take place, the water was already boiling on the braziers. 
My all-too-direct questions frightened the geishas who re- 
plied with a little stifled "Ha! ha!" Back in the house, be- 
fore the banquet started, the geishas escaped from me, smil- 
ingly lowering their eyes and hurrying to the serving room* 
They had their revenge after the meal when Mr, Inabata 
gaily asked me to dance in my turn. As I have a particular 
affection for the melancholy Dance of the Royd Coach 
26 
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written by die twelfth century poetess Komachi of Kyoto, 
I gave my performance with perfect unconcern. 

There is no need to go out of one's way to meet geishas 
in Japanese society. Plenty of opportunities are provided 
in family or social life. I owed some visits to an aunt whose 
sumptuous palace, now a museum, had escaped the aerial 
bombings. I admired her bearing, her tall figure, her 
smooth complexion turning to ivory. As she suffered from 
rheumatism she walked with a stick or made her entry 
held up by two maidservants. She wore a black or white 
band round her forehead. It would be impossible to find a 
more typical great lady or one whose manner was more 
simple and welcoming. On the other hand I fled from the 
bitter remarks of another equally handsome and dignified 
old lady. Her son, who inherited her distinction, was a 
diplomat. She had had this son by a man of influence, but 
she envied my aunt's magnificent position. 

As this world interested me, I was invited to a wedding. 
The bride had been brought up in a convent with girls of 
the best families. The reception was held at the Grand 
Hotel of Tokyo. We were seated at little tables. The 
menus bore the coats of arms of the young couple and so 
did the silver sweet boxes which were given to all the 
guests in memory of the occasion. I was astounded by the 
speeches: there were allusions to the house of prostitution 
run by our hostess, the patronage of well-known perionali- 
ties was mentioned, there were jokes and compliments. 
Suddenly a cloud of elegant geishas floated into the room. 
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They passed from table to table, greeting the guests and 
offering their congratulations. All these people of the 
Karyukai and the business world knew each other. I was 
an intruder. I watched the bride, who had come straight 
from a convent to this nuptial banquet, as she modestly 
lowered her head, and I wondered . . . 

It is impossible to be unaware of the infiltration of gei- 
shas into Nipponese society. When I was twenty-one there 
was a question of my marriage to a young man whose 
father was a samurai and whose mother was drawn from 
the old aristocracy. But his father's second wife declared 
in her clear singsong voice that she was entirely opposed 
to the match. "If she enters the house, I shall leave id" 
she announced. 

"I am afraid there is no hope for you my dear child/' 
replied the nun to whom I confided my troubles. "This 
woman is a country geisha. If only she had been from 
the town it might have been different/' The scorn with 
which these words were pronounced beneath the coif of a 
religious order in a convent parlor still makes me smile. 

How can anyone blame these girls who are born in 
poverty and forever bear the melancholy stamp of orphans? 
Their destiny was decided without their consent. In 
obediently fulfilling it, they are rising to the call of filial 
duty, for their parents contracted a debt over their heads. 
The geisha system and the methods of recruiting for 
yoshiwaras as for factories are based on the idea of a loan 
which has to be paid back by a girl's services or by he 
person. An obedient girl feels that a contract for so many 
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years, either at the silk mills or in a geisha establishment, 
is binding on her. In the case of a geisha the contract was 
made when she was too small to remember. She has been 
trained in a special way with great refinement and can set, 
up for herself as she approaches maturity. She has learned' 
to smile rather than to laugh. The discipline and advice of 
her manageress have left her dear headed and prudent 

There is something insidious in the soft gleam of a 
geisha's eyes. Her enigmatic smile is more seductive than 
that of other Japanese women. What are her cherished 
dreams when she goes to the temple to offer her devotions 
to Inari the Fox, god of wealth and successful undertak- 
ings? What confidences does she make to Kwannon, the 
goddess of mercy, when she implores her aid? On her 
shelf there is a little cat made either of china or plaster 
which signs with raised paw to visitors. Everything de- 
pends upon her having the right patrons, and when in 
doubt she has recourse to superstition. 

I used to love to pass from the great boulevards of 
Tokyo into the little streets which run parallel to them 
where the geisha lives. I used to dine early in one of those 
eating houses where she comes with a companion before 
dressing for the evening. I let my fancy roam as I partook 
of the same bowl of rice moistened with hot tea. It had 
dried seaweed sprinkled over it and just a suspicion of 
horse-radish at the bottom. 

My husband is a painter and in the course of a long stay 
which we made at the seaside resort of Kamakura, we 
telephoned to a geisha house for a model. We paid her by 
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the hour and, as my husband wanted her to pose in the 
morning, the time was very unusual. She came in a jin- 
rikisha, crossing the town by the main street. The news 
spread rapidly and all the people of the district crowded to 
their doors. A geisha at a private house! Our neighbors 
found every possible excuse for visiting us in order to get a 
glimpse of her. Punctual and well disciplined by her 
training, she posed admirably. She wore the costume of 
New Year's day with her hair coiled high in the shimada 
style. Her kimono, which was so voluminous that she had 
to stretch out her hand to pick up the folds when she went 
in and out of the house, trailed all around her. The paint- 
ing, which shows the back of the kneeling geisha, was 
bought by the wife of the American ambassador after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It is a souvenir expressive of all 
the artistry and grace of Japan: there is the helmet-shaped 
edifice of hair, the complicated fastening of the belt, and, 
in the center of the train which spreads out like an im- 
mense net, the motionless woman. 

Another geisha, more petulant and without a trace of 

shyness, obtained her manageress' permission to come and 

- pose. Unfortunately she had also obtained the permission 

of the police and every time she left us she had to give 

them a little report, probably quite naive and useless. She 

asked us questions about our papers, took down the names 

and addresses of our visitors, and moved about a great deal 

so that the artist's task was not an easy one. 

After she had begun by coming dressed for a drawing 
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room, she took to arriving in a casual style, often with 
her hair in disorder. If it was hot, she undressed and went 
about the house naked or wearing nothing hut a loincloth, 
though she would never have consented to pose like that. 

What she wanted was my bathing suit. "Do lend it to 
me again, Madame. My manageress does not want me to 
go bathing because the sun would spoil my complexion 
and I simply adore swimming I love climbing into a boat 
for a rest, too." I gave in. She took my bathing suit, re- 
turned in high glee, dripping wet, and hurried off to her 
manageress. Then one day she came back without it. She 
had left it in a dressing room at the beach. She could 
now go straight there without asking me for the loan of 
my suit, and I had the greatest difficulty in recovering it. 
In the meantime the police were becoming suspicious and 
inquired why, after all these poses, the portrait was still 
unfinished. 

During the war geishas went into the shade. They were 
a luxury and luxuries were forbidden. They gave up their 
sumptuous kimonos or covered them with overalls such as 
all Japanese women wore at that time. They took part in 
the antiaircraft defense work of the district where they 
lived. They could be engaged only through the black 
market. 

The occupation was a time of decadence as far as they 
were concerned. When the authorities gave permission, 
the Japanese invited senior officers or important American 
civilians to Japanese meals adorned by the presence of 
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these girls who now began to learn a little English. But 
the Americans called all barmaids, dancing-hall girls, and 
prostitutes geishas and no one disabused them. 

At the end of the American period the Japanese turned 
toward a life expressive of their own intimate tastes. Their 
return to the geisha and all that surrounds her the antith- 
esis of the spirit of the West and the restoration of all 
the refinements from which they had so long been cut off 
were in line with their return to the literature of the ninth 
and eighteenth centuries and to the classical theater. Japan 
once again took pleasure in its traditions and appreciated 
the special character of its culture. Prosperity returned 
with the industrial activity which resulted from the de- 
mand for munitions for the Korean war. Feminine ele- 
gance revived as the silk mills again began to supply mate- 
rials for kimonos and belts, though the prices were now 
as high as in the big Parisian fashion houses. In those 
districts which have risen from the ruins of Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kobe, and Nagoya, wherever commerce and industry call 
for the transaction of business, these geishas are to be 
found, testifying to the economic recovery of Japan. 

There is still a great contrast between the classes and 
this is reflected in two streams of art. On the one side there 
is the realism born of the poverty and insufficient wages of 
the people, and on the other the renewed luxuries of a 
prosperous capitalism. The masses are attracted by books, 
films, and plays which reflect the problems of their own 
existence and portray life as they know it. The geisha has 
nothing to do with this proletarian world apart from the 
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fact that she was born in it, and in her secret heart she re- 
volts against the destitution which attended her birth and 
still holds her to ransom. 

Instead of this long preamble, I should have liked to 
introduce you to some geishas in Paris itself. You have 
probably passed them without knowing. You might, in- 
deed, have lunched at my table with a very beautiful and 
distinguished-looking Japanese lady wearing exquisite 
jewels on one side of you, and on the other an elderly 
gentleman, very attentive and almost servile in his man- 
ner toward her. Her interest in pictures and works of art 
would have surprised you. At the Invalides she was espe- 
cially attracted by the paintings, which she examined in 
detail. I was intrigued by this interest in art and also by 
the attitude of the elderly gentleman. In Japan devotion 
and modesty are usually regarded as womanly attributes. 
Suddenly, I understood it all: the lady was a celebrated 
geisha. Her protector was having difficulties in Japan and 
had prudently brought her away with him, accompanied 
by a confidential clerk. 

If, in the days before the war, you were ever received 
by Mr. de H , the former minister of Kolchak, a philoso- 
pher and conversationalist who was listened to in the most 
exclusive drawing rooms, you must have kissed the hand 
of his wife, that little Japanese lady who never learned 
a word of French and who would start reading Japanese 
magazines if your visit was at all long. She amused her- 
self by making the most magnificent artificial flowers. "I 
was only thirteen or fourteen/' she told me, "when my 
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husband married me." As a maiko, she had won the heart 
of that great and mysterious Russian intellectual. For years 
no one knew that he had this little wife hidden in a Pekin 
palace. She was discovered when he brought her to Paris. 
I have never seen a look of more confident love than that 
which passed between this strangely assorted pair. Her life 
was to wait upon his every movement. What did he care 
for the departed bloom of her youth? The vision of his 
exotic living doll ever rose like an enchantment before his 
eyes. The two of them spoke to each other in a Japanese 
as simple as the elemental sentiment which bound them. 

You may wonder what became of her. After her hus- 
band's death she returned to Japan and its way of life, as 
he had arranged she should do. There, in a neat, fragile 
little house surrounded by a small garden where crickets 
chirrup, she used to dream of years gone by, turning her 
hands this way and that above a charcoal brazier, or sip- 
ping bitter tea. So ended the geisha who had lived in 
Europe and America. 

Another geisha, who married one of the Pierpont Mor- 
gan family, also came back to Japan as a widow after the 
war. "I will marry you if you still want me to in five years' 
time," had been her answer to the young American tourist 
who courted her. He returned at the end of five years, 
"On the word of a geisha, I was bound to marry him!" she 
used to say. 

But I know of one who never came back. If she had 
been able to do so, would she have died alone and broken- 
hearted, I wonder? Little Mme. de C , who was a 
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Frenchwoman by her marriage, had a beautiful baby girl. 
As her husband wanted the child to have a mother who 
would be socially of the same class as himself, Mme. de 
C forgot her origin, gave up wearing the kimono, and 
spoke French in her own home. She only lived for her 
brilliant husband and their child. Her conversation was 
entirely about them. They settled in Paris. The daughter 
died, but the mother, so grief-stricken that her complexion 
became pallid as ashes, still dung to her husband. When 
he died too, the little Japanese widow had nothing left 
but to go and weep over their graves. She used to talk 
to them in the cemetery. At last she tried to kill herself 
with a dagger. They saved her. Then she took poison. Her 
geisha's heart could not survive. 

The three geishas chosen for this book represent three 
very different types. The first two already have a place in 
the unofficial history of their country. Okichi belongs to the 
early days of modern Japan and her fate is bound up with 
the first treaty with the United States. The Carp intro- 
duces us to the inner life of a statesman who built up the 
power of the Empire. The central figure of the third story, 
who is known as the Armless Beauty, enables us to pene- 
trate farther into the geisha's world and to gain a more in- 
timate knowledge of her outlook and surroundings. This 
girl's will power and courage illustrate the virtues of 
Japanese womanhood. 

It is high time for such stories to be put on record and 
for public interest in them to be revived. They belong to 
a vanishing world. The great period of the geishas was 
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that of the engravings. Now, though the mai'kos are still 
among the attractions of Kyoto and are included in 
tourists' programs, the real geishas remain hidden in a 
circle closed to foreigners. Moreover, modern culture is 
robbing them of much of their national character. Japanese 
women of today have other means of pleasing, of earning 
their living, and of making themselves a place in society. 
Though none but the men of Japan have anything to 
regret in the changing conditions, we can ill afford to 
forget all the great qualities which the old order called 
forth. 



OK1CHI THE FOREIGNER 



/N 1846, Japan, closed to die outside world, saw out- 
lined on her horizon a black ship! 

Another black ship the following year! 

In 1853 more black ships! 

The dark apparitions sent a wave of apprehension across 
the great checkerboard of fiefs and rice fields. In spite of 
the gay life and artistic refinements reflected in the prints 
so much in vogue at this period, the sight of the foreign 
ships put the whole population in a ferment. 

It is true that during the seventeenth century Span- 
iards, Portuguese, English, and Dutch had obtained con- 
cessions protecting their merchant vessels and allowing 
them to sell their cargoes in Japanese ports, while the 
merchants of Osaka used to send their ships to Cochin- 
China, Siam, Tongking, and Cambodia, but subsequently 
all such traffic had been suspended. An order had gone 
forth halting the Spaniards and Portuguese in their com- 
merce and confining the Japanese to their own waters. 

A few crafty Dutchmen contrived to remain at Desima, 
near Nagasaki. They gave the Japanese some idea of the 
outside world through their teaching, books, and inter- 
preters, and formed a relatively informed group known 
as the "Dutch students/' Meanwhile the English had 
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allowed their East India Company to fail through mis- 
management. The Russians sailed their ships into Nagasaki 
Bay, swooped down from Kamchatka upon the island of 
Yezo, and invaded Sakhalin (Karafuto). American whalers 
from Alaska, following the Chinese coast, ran aground 
in Japan, while storms in the opposite direction drove 
Japanese fishermen as far as the Aleutian Islands and the 
coast of California, whence they were repatriated by the 
Americans. 

Nevertheless the drawbridge had virtually been raised 
to isolate Japan. Cut off from religious propaganda and 
secure from the ambition of Europeans, the country was 
developing its own civilization. It was moving toward the 
end of the feudal system and the restoration of the im- 
perial power but it was in a state of transition and unrest. 

During the eighteenth century, under an extravagant 
Shogun of the Tokugawa line, the people had been 
encouraged to give themselves up to a life of pleasure. 
Geisha-houses flourished, and theatergoing and gambling 
were the order of the day. Serious-minded patriots had 
tried to put a check on these frivolities, recommending 
Confucianism and Shinto, the cult of the Sun goddess 
and the race. Meanwhile the dainties or feudal lords were 
attacking the Shogunate. 

It was at this juncture, in the nineteenth century, that 
the crisis was brought to a head by the arrival of the black 
ships. 

The people were afraid of these apparitions off their 
coast, and they sang about them: 
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"In the darkness of night, in the fog and the rain, the 
Black Ship, the strange and sinister ship, takes its way 
across the pale waters. 

"In it men are working men with darkened counte- 
nances. A hundred cadaverous faces watch beside the 
guns. They scan the waves, searching for our land the 
Land of the Sun. 

"They have disembarked, singing and beating their 
drums. Then, their hold filled with fresh flesh and plants,, 
they turn their prow westward. 

"Shrouded in mystery, lashed by the waves, the Black 
Ships pass by/' 

As the ships became more and more numerous and 
their captains more and more persistent in their demands, 
the Shogun decided to receive them. Surely they would 
lose interest in the country once they had seen how poor 
it was. 

In 1846, it was a French boat which came, bringing 
Japan an offer of protection against possible British ag- 
gression. 

The next year it was the King of Holland who sent 
books and maps. He asked for a treaty and warned Japan 
to be on her guard. If the country would not agree to 
trade with other nations, the American fleet might come 
in full force and compel her to do so. The Washington 
government had already sent a memorandum to the Euro- 
pean nations suggesting that an expedition against this 
recalcitrant country would be of advantage to all con- 
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earned. A copy of the treaty which was to be offered to 
Japan accompanied the memorandum. 

Thus eagerly wooed by alarmingly well-armed suitors, 
Japan was rent into factions: one determined to resist to 
the death in a war of sabres against guns, and the other 
conscious of modern development and willing to open 
the country to the outside world. 

The Emperor fasted and visited the temples. He offered 
his life to save an empire isolated under the conservative 
regime of the Shoguns. It was all he could do at this stage. 
Later on, when the imperial authority was re-established, 
a progressive young emperor was to deal personally with 
questions of foreign policy. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry, with a powerful fleet of 
four cruisers, six sailing ships, and several hundred men, 
came bearing a golden casket in which lay a letter from 
the President of the United States. He was to return the 
following year for Japan's answer. 

This letter threw all the daimios into an uproar, but as 
they had neither cannons nor coastal defenses they took 
note of the new decree which enjoined them to control 
their anger and merely to keep a watch on these barbarous 
foreigners. Meanwhile the Dutch offered to give Japan its 
first steamship, the Kanko-Maru, in return for which they 
received orders for aims and technical books. The people 
began to drill. They made cannons and built ships. 

In 1854 those watching the coast saw the smoke of the 
black ships once again. The samurai jumped into their 
boats to reconnoiter, then they rushed off to tell their over- 
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lords. A whole fleet of these famous ships, armed with 
cannons and bearing two thousand men, was cruising in 
Japanese waters. The government, that is to say the 
Shogun and his ministers, were resigned. They had 
measured the importance of the material civilization of 
the West and agreed to negotiate. 

The American ships put in at Shimoda and Hakata. 
Their bands came ashore and the new rhythm of their 
marches filled the air. The population came running up 
to see these strange men with their oddly colored skin. 
The traders, who had brought with them goods and 
money which excited the utmost curiosity, opened bazaars 
and offered to exchange them for silk, lanterns, and ivory. 

The authorities could not fail to welcome a commercial 
agreement which would fix the rate of exchange. This 
had formerly been determined by weight, to the great 
disadvantage of the Japanese, who received only five per 
cent where foreigners received fifteen. 

Negotiations could not be concluded, however, before 
the arrival of another American envoy, Townsend Harris, 
the consul. Aboard die San Jadnto he sailed into Japanese 
waters on August 21, 1856, but he had to spend nearly 
two weeks waiting off Shimoda before he was allowed 
to land. 

The Japanese had not understood that the terms of the 
Treaty of Kanagawa, which they signed in 1854, provided 
for the appointment of a permanent American consul or, 
if they had understood it, they did not wish to acknowl- 
edge the fact* Their prejudice against foreigners led them 
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to attribute numerous calamities to their presence. For 
instance, the Shogun lyeyoshi Tokugawa, who had had 
contact with the American commodore, died shortly after- 
ward. And again, his successor, lyesada Tokugawa, died 
immediately after signing the Treaty of Kanagawa. The 
very soil of Japan was in revolt, heaving with revulsion. 
An earthquake had destroyed part of Shimoda and brought 
down Yeddo, the city of the Shoguns. 

However, Townsend Harris disembarked on September 

3, and the next day, having hoisted the flag of stars and 
stripes over his house, he wrote in his diary: "September 

4, 1856. Grim reflections ominous of change un- 
doubted beginning of the end. Query, if for the real 
good of Japan?" 

He was a fine upstanding man of fifty. He wore his 
white hair long and had a handsome gray mustache. A 
member of the Episcopalian Church and a descendant of 
Roger Williams, he was endowed with the necessary 
qualities: courage, frankness, perseverance, and practical 
intelligence. He understood the crisis through which 
Japan was passing and was content to wait, never de- 
parting from the simple and clear line of conduct he had 
adopted. 

Townsend Harris, the first American consul in Japan, 
Townsend Harris, lover of the beautiful Okichi of 
Shimoda, was really the man who organized the country's 
commerce and foreign relations. 

The peninsula of Izu, where he was to live, has a 
climate tempered by the sea. It is planted with camphor 
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trees and is prettily outlined against the water. Opposite 
the village of Shimoda, which has now become important, 
stands the volcano Oshima, forming an island to itself. 
The bay of Shimoda is exposed to tidal waves. In the 
neighborhood there are hot springs and geysers. Exquisite 
vegetation covers the rocky slopes. Behind Shimoda the 
pure lines of a cone-shaped mountain rise heavenward. 
It is called the Fuji of Shimoda. Terraced rice plantations 
surround the district and Townsend Harris found no 
roads there. 

He was allotted the most beautiful site in this isolated 
peninsula the temple of Gyokusenji. The first American 
consul in a refractory land, he managed all the same to 
find an object for his walks. It was the grave of an 
American sailor who died at the age of twenty-one when 
his ship touched the coast nearby. 

As he could not get wood, water, coal, or provisions 
without the help of officials, his patience was constantly 
put to the test. He was delighted, however, to make the 
acquaintance of his interpreter, Heusken, a cheerful 
young Dutchman whose friendship he welcomed. 

The negotiations promised to be of long duration. 
Harris could not hope to dispatch them in the American 
style. He had to deal with a whole body of plenipo- 
tentiaries specially gathered together at Shimoda to confer 
with him, and they had to refer all matters to Yeddo (the 
future Tokyo), where the Shogun had his residence. 
There, however, the victims and ruins of the earthquake 
which had destroyed the town the year before had to take 
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precedence over all treaty discussions. Moreover Harris 
was aware of the internal upheavals which were threat- 
ening to break up the old feudal system, and he was 
prepared to wait until some responsible authority could 
formulate a foreign policy. 

He became attached to Heusken, whose spontaneity 
was overexuberant by Japanese standards. Both of them 
grew accustomed to the quarters which had been built for 
them in the grounds of the temple. Every day they went 
riding, followed by an escort of surly samurai of whom 
they longed to rid themselves. 

The varied landscape, the sunlit sea, and the rocks 
clothed in green delighted Harris as the setting for a 
country holiday, but they did not engage the heart of this 
worthy American citizen who had come to Japan in order 
to transact important business in an appropriate manner. 

The damp heat of the rainy season enervated him and 
affected his temper. The young interpreter, restrained by 
the proprieties, grew bored. A woman in the house would 
not come amiss. He suggested as much to the consul. 

The same idea had crossed Harris* own mind. The 
geishas he saw at banquets appeared all that was to be 
desired. A little feminine care would sweeten the time of 
exile and be invaluable in case of illness. 

"Do you know anything of Japanese women, Heusken?" 

"They are gentle and amenable, sir. They never ob- 
trude themselves. In summer I don't much care for the 
camellia oil with which they plaster their hair, but, on 
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the other hand, Fm told that they find the smell of our 
white hodies none too agreeable/' 

"How could we manage to invite them here? We have 
to depend on the state officials for everything even our 
coal and provisions/* 

"Leave it to me, I know the customs of the country. Of 
course we could not dream of finding them for ourselves. 
It would never do for us to wander about Shimoda like 
sailors or to go with our soiled linen to the washing place 
in the beet-root field where all the peasant women and 
busybodies gather. Our best way would be to approach 
the authorities with our request/' 

The consul smiled. 

"And what's more, we should fare much better, for no 
woman of good class would consent to enter the house 
unless she was firmly ordered to do so!" 

Heusken thought of Ofuku, the laughing daughter of 
the carpenter who worked at the consulate. As for Harris, 
he recalled the silhouette which he had seen passing in 
the evening light as he came home from a ride a geisha 
in a blue and white cotton kimono, returning, towel in 
hand, from a boiling hot bath which had left her skin all 
pink even her feet were pink above their lacquer pattens. 
The people turned as she went by, saying: "There goes 
the famous Shimoda geisha, Okichi!" 

So it came about that the young interpreter undertook 
this delicate mission, which did not in the least shock the 
officials of a country where men and women bathed naked 
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in the same pond, and where all that is natural is regarded 
,as innocent. 

If Harris had become irritable it was because the Wash- 
ington government seemed to have forgotten him. For 
nine months he had been struggling with a wearisome, 
task. At every interview he gave his instructions in English- 
to Heusken, who passed them on in Dutch to a Japanese 1 
interpreter. The latter then transmitted them to the state' 
officials in their own language. The reply came back in 
the same way. To and fro went the messages, and after 
five hours of this laborious game the American was com- 
pletely worn out. ~, .' / - 

The Shimoda treaty, on which they were all working, 
was to establish the official standing of the consul and to 
define his rights. He was not yet free to move about at 
will The permit allowing him to go to Yeddo to present 
his credentials to the Shogun was not forthcoming, al- 
though Harris declared that he was accredited to represent 
his country anywhere in the Japanese empire. 

Then there was another urgent matter: the rate of 
exchange had to be settled. Until this was done the crews 
of ships from abroad would have difficulty in making 
purchases and any attempts to establish regular foreign 
trade would be hampered. 

When eventually the first two paragraphs of a painfully 
elaborate treaty had been drawn up, the bad humor of the 
consul nearly wrecked everything. 

"His Excellency is going to annul the treaty/' Heusken 
announced. "He has lost faith in the good will of the 
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Nippon officials. I think, however, that if you could hasten 
the arrival of the young ladies he is expecting, he might 
set to work again upon the discussion of an agreement"" 

' We have so many official questions to settle, as well as 
these private matters, that we should like to begin with 
the former/' replied the Japanese. Whereupon the solemn 
American, or his young interpreter, responded: 

"In this agreement we have made a number of promises. 
Considering their importance, the Japanese ought to give 
proof of equal sincerity by agreeing to send us our 
chambermaids/' 

The consul's displeasure and the interpreter's reproaches 
caused the utmost consternation in Shimoda. Harris was 
threatening to return to America and there to expose the 
dilatory methods and duplicity of the Japanese. Would 
some of the officials be driven to hara-kiri, and if so, 
which? 

The archives of Shimoda contain the following docu- 
ment which reveals the inner story of the 1 856 negotiations : 

Harris and his interpreter Heusken, who are living at 
Shimoda, have not yet been sent any women servants to nurse 
them in case of illness and to relieve their boredom. 

No one is doing anything about the matter, and as the two- 
gentlemen are human they are very much put out. This is a 
proof of great stupidity on our part. 

A long time has gone by since they asked about these 
women, but the municipality of Shimoda evades all discus- 
sion of the subject. Now, a serious remonstrance has come 
from the consul, who is demanding an immediate reply. As 
a result of our negligence the negotiations concerning the 
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treaty are still complicated and confused, and the consul is 
threatening to break them off until we have attended to his 
request. 

It has been possible to establish two clauses, but the consul, 
who is angry, refuses to discuss the others until the female 
attendants arrive. The interpreter has given us to understand 
that he even speaks of refusing to ratify the two he has 
already agreed upon. 

To send these women is very repellent to the municipality 
of Shimoda, which until now has never numbered a single 
prostitute among its inhabitants. We were fully intending to 
make a point-blank refusal, but too many important conse- 
quences are involved. 

If we are to achieve our purpose, it is absolutely necessary 
ito give way and Shimoda has decided to procure the at- 
tendants. 

On the twentieth of the month, as the consul was ill, tie 
'interpreter came to our office to complain of the municipality, 
which, despite repeated demands, was not taking any notice 
of the consul's requirements. He proposes suspending the 
negotiations if satisfaction is not given. 

Since the consul is unwell and business with America is 
at a standstill so long as these women are not forthcoming, 
we are overcoming our repugnance in order that we may be 
taken seriously. We have found a girl who serves sake to 
'fishermen and we are suggesting her as sick-nurse for the 
^consulate. 

But other warships may arrive and if all the officers express 
'the same desires we shall be in a very difficult position. We 
are therefore limiting the appointment to two persons, and 
-we have told the consul that we only grant our permission in 
the case of the two women we are sending him. He agrees to 
this strictly confidential arrangement, and if any boats put in 
!here he has promised not to ask the women to his house. 
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If other foreigners knew of these discussions it would be 
very awkward. Therefore we ask you to be careful that every- 
thing is kept absolutely secret. 

From now on the matter will go forward. We shall shortly 
be sending you an official messenger to tell you what is 
happening. 

[Signed:] INOUYE, Lord of Shimano 

NAKAMURA, Lord of Dewa 

May 27, fourth year of AnseL 

P.S. We fully intend to send a second woman but have not 
yet found one suitable for the interpreter. 

The document speaks of a girl who serves sake to fisher- 
men. In reality the girl in question was a beautiful and 
proud geisha not unknown to the officials and samurai 
whose work brought them to the district. Chosen to be a 
sacrifice on the altar of foreign policy, she was by no 
means a willing one. In vain did old Issa of Shimoda 
reason with her. Already overwhelmed by the incessant 
flow of messages to and from his little town, harassed by 
the incongruous demands of the American consulate for 
milk and meat (both regarded as unclean), or for con- 
traband game when he lacked the courage to order the 
slaughter of a bullock, the.unfortunate man did not know 
how to answer the officials who held him responsible for 
the delay, 

Okichi indignantly refused his offer of a dowry of 
twenty-five rio and a salary of ten rio a month: "I have no 
wish to become a sheep/' she exclaimed. 

Women who gave themselves to foreigners were scorn- 
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fully spoken of as rashamen or sheep. Indeed, the national 
aversion to foreign blood was so great that a number of 
fair children who were born after the visit of Commodore 
Perry had all mysteriously disappeared. 

"I refuse to become a sheep!" 

The mayor would gladly have proposed another geisha, 
but he knew from the Dutchmen the rank of a Konshiro- 
san or consul, and his exact salary. It behooved him to 
send a girl who was both intelligent and beautiful and 
whom it would be a pleasure to receive. 

That was why the choice of the municipality of Shimoda 
never swerved from Okichi, the geisha of eighteen, who 
was in such demand at the teahouses that it was dawn 
before she left, and the waking crows used to beat their 
wings as she passed on her way home. 

Who was Okichi? She was a Shimoda girl accustomed 
to the salty air and the independent life of a fishing 
village. She was very young when she lost her father, 
nicknamed Ball of Fire because of his fierce temper. As 
an orphan she lived with an aunt who was touched by 
her beauty. From early childhood she had been loved. Her 
aunt's great friend was the mother of Tsuru-Matsu, son 
of a boatman, and Tsuru-Matsu had no sister except the 
lively little Okichi. While the women talked together 
about all the changes which had come to their country 
with the arrival of the black ships, the children played on 
the beach. Whole families of little scarlet crabs ran to and 
fro at their feet. 

Tsuru-Matsu became an apprentice and wore the 
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costume of the guild of carpenters. It was made of blue 
cotton decorated with large trade signs. Clad in close- 
fitting breeches, he moved about with agility and bound 
his forehead with a long blue handkerchief. He built 
boats and hollowed out sculls for them. He worked at the 
timber of the house where Okichi and her aunt lived, on 
the other side of the river Nozu. 

Okichi learned a little music from her aunt, who also 
taught her how to make kimonos with long running 
stitches, to cook fish while it was still wriggling, and to 
join her hands for a moment as an invocation to the deities 
at the threshold of the sanctuaries or to the spirits of her 
ancestors. At the temple school she learned to read, write, 
count, and recite. But what she loved best of all was to 
cross the river in a boat and to walk in the modem 
quarters of Shimoda. There she was enchanted by the 
brand-new office buildings and the bazaars in which were 
to be seen garments made of cloth, hats, leather shoes, 
much-coveted weathercocks, mirrors, and watches. There 
was also a Dutch druggist's shop where unheard-of 
remedies and seeds of foreign plants were procurable. 

Tsuru-Matsu and Okichi were not yet betrothed when 
the village was shaken by the earthquake of 1850, which 
ravaged the Shogun's residence at Yeddo. Shimoda was 
not destroyed but a tidal wave swept away Okichi's home 
and her aunt disappeared. 

Okichi was alone in the world but the matrons of the 
gay quarter had their eyes on her. They were afraid of 
incurring the scorn of the Yeddo officials if the girls they 
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employed were not up to standard and Okichi promised 
to be above the average. Finally she succumbed to the 
attraction of a glamorous life. 

At thirteen she was already singing "The Crow at 
Dawn" the song which made her famous. 

She became a geisha. It took very little time for her to 
learn how to make herself up, to pour out sake, and to 
drink it. Though she was not particularly accomplished 
either as a musician or a dancer, she was very much sought 
after on account of her startling beauty and proud bearing. 
In contact with government messengers, merchants with 
a knowledge of Western customs, and talkative officials, 
Okichi acquired a gift for repartee which was in keeping 
with her character. Her aunt had always spoiled her and 
from her earliest childhood her playmate, the charming 
boatman, had made her aware of her feminine powers. 

Had she forgotten that tender companion when, attired 
in an elegant kimono with a train, her hair dressed in 
shining coils, she laughed so gaily in the teahouses? 

Tsuru-Matsu had seen her passing in all her finery, 
looking so beautiful and so far away that his flesh could 
not help yearning for her. Was she not his friend, did 
he not call her by the name her aunt had given her the 
pet name Kii-chan? Was he, in his simplicity, going to 
allow himself to be entirely defrauded of a prize which 
tempted him more than ever now that it was being offered 
to samurai and state officials? Knowing how busy geishas 
were at night, he chose the morning, when everything 
was quiet, to call at the teahouse where Okichi lived. 
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"Tell her that it is Tsuru-Matsu, the boatman, who 
would like to see her," he said. 

In the intimacy of a small room, Okichi offered him 
sake. Tsuru-Matsu again felt the enchantment of their 
childhood games. Okichi had not yet dressed and appeared 
to him with the clear complexion and flowing hair of the 
girl who used to climb into his boat. 

For her, after a night of drinking and salacious gossip, 
this early morning visitor with his ingenuous words 
brought a breath of pure sea air. The healthiness of his 
round face, the openhearted simplicity of his manners, and 
above all the freshness of his youth, which matched her 
own, drew her to him. 

Hardly a week went by without a visit of Tsuru-Matsu 
to his Okichi. Soon their bodies had no secrets from each 
other as the two of them rested cheek to cheek in the calm 
torpor of the gay quarter's morning weariness. 

Okichi was the more ardent, waiting impatiently for 
the festive nights to usher in the dawn and the call of the 
crows. She was too young to find pleasure in the company 
of the blas6 middle-aged men who wanted geishas, too 
untamed to bend her will to the dictates of ambition. 
Music, luxurious kimonos, and finery might have dazzled 
her, but now, with the rouge still on her lip and her 
kimono loosened, she was waiting eagerly for the soft call 
of her own heart's lover, Tsuru-Matsu, the delightful 
carpenter. With the connivance of the manageress they 
made love at leisure, on beds freshly unrolled on the mats. 
Tsuru slipped in by the back door. What did the old 
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woman care? Okichi continued to be "the ornament of the 



town." 



Sometimes the geisha took her three-stringed samisen 
down from its peg and sang her lover the popular song: 

They say that the dew has slept with the reeds, 
But she protests: "I know nothing about it," 
And the answer comes: "I have not done it!" 

After Okichi's interview with the mayor, the memory 
of the old days when she and Tsuru-Matsu played to- 
gether haunted her imagination. She boldly arranged to 
meet him one night of the full moon at the corner of a 
little street leading to the beach. 

Still warm from the fumes of sake, she lifted the folds 
of her silk kimono and separated from her companions to 
follow the young workman. The salt sea air and the sand 
which tired her feet filled her with languor which was 
increased by the beauty of the night. Both of them were 
intoxicated with joy at being together without having to 
wait till morning. 

They leaned against one of the boats which were 
hauled up on the shore in a trail of clinging seaweed. The 
strains of a bamboo flute were borne to them by the 
breeze. A fisherman was passing, chanting a song to the 
moon with full-voiced melody, and there, completely 
hidden by the dark shadow of the boats, they made love* 

Candles were extinguished, moving lanterns had van- 
ished, and Shimoda was asleep when at last Tsuru-Matsu 
started home with an exhausted Okichi. They hid when 
they heard the jangling iron rings of the nightwatdbman 
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on his rounds. Tsuru-Matsu grew frightened. His ardors 
forgotten, he cursed the moon. 

The old manageress of the teahouse was annoyed hy 
this imprudent behavior. She did not like expensive 
kimonos to be spoiled even though their cost would be 
included in the geisha's debt. Moreover the noble Issa had 
entreated her to bring pressure to bear upon Okichi in 
order that the business with the consul could be satis- 
factorily settled. Tsuru-Matsu was becoming a nuisance. 

Okichi was blissfully unaware of the stir she was causing 
in the state offices. Sated with love, she stretched herself 
out in her bath as guileless and carefree as the child who 
used to play with this same companion till she was quite 
out of breath. 

But there was trouble afoot. Had some suspicious 
official seen the lovers on their way to the beach? Had 
the manageress been talking? 

A friend of Okichi, a geisha like herself, warned her. 
She had seen Tsuru-Matsu and the mayor's clerk in a 
second-class teahouse where Okichi never went. They 
must have been forcing Tsuru-Matsu to drink, he had had 
too much and was stupefied. 

After that Tsuru-Matsu did not come any more. The 
boatmen in the streets were singing new epigrams inspired 
by the times. Okichi's nerves were on edge. These men 
from the poor districts were filling her ears with the 
rhythm of the martial music of the black ships which had 
come from America. 
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Poor fellows! As they depart, 

Passing the sampans and spreading their eight sails, 

They think of beloved Shimoda 

And let their tears fall. 

While along the riverside 

The dirty water flows from the hovels, 

Behind the doors the sound of the prostitutes' voices 

rises: 

"Oh! how grateful we are to the honorable foreigner 
Who gives two dollars for the one-dollar whore," 

What had happened to the ingenuous Tsuru-Matsu? 
He was no longer to be seen in the timber yards down by 
the sea. The blue and white handkerchief, dear to arti- 
sans, no longer bound his forehead. His carpenter's 
costume with its short tunic had been exchanged for a 
kimono. His pipe and tobacco pouch adorned a belt with 
a pretentious fastening. He was strolling on the beach, 
his arms folded, his eyes furtively watching the horizon 
haunted by black ships. 

Soon he began to wear, over his kimono, the hakama, 
or wide pleated trousers proper to one of the samurai class. 
Thus attired he frequented the new municipal buildings. 
He had an air of constraint overwhelmed, yet at the 
same time pleased with himself. 

"Tsuru-Matsu, you are to be a samurai. You are to serve 
the mighty Shogun of Yeddo. In his marvelous town you 
will learn how to handle a sword, and the other samurai 
will call you their comrade. You will work in the vast 
timber yards, building the new Japanese fleet. You will be 
doing your duty, Tsuru. Should a man allow a geisha to 
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stand in the way of his career? Should he not rather help 
the woman he has loved to make the sacrifice required of 
her? Come, my boy, don't cry, drink some more sake 
instead!" 

The words of the municipal clerk kept going round in 
his head. No, he could not stay in Shimoda. How could 
he hold out against the authorities and against the samurai 
whose quick swords were always ready to spring from their 
scabhards? 

If he turned his haunted eyes toward the sea, he always 
seemed to discern the towering silhouette of one of the 
formidable ships. If he turned them back over the town 
he saw two flags floating in the breeze, on one side that 
of the stars and stripes and on the other, near the guarded 
bridges of Shimoda, the new Japanese flag: a rising sun 
against a background of spotless white. 

The presence of the foreigners polluted the air of his 
village. Intercourse with them was unthinkable. No one 
had dared to allow the pale children born after the visit of 
Commodore Perry to live. The pride Matsu took in his 
humble trade, the joy and secrecy of his love all had now 
become tainted. He was going to leave the place of his 
birth. 

Okichi would be delivered up to the barbarians 
Okichi as a sheep! Only a short time ago she had laughed 
at the idea, foolish child that she was, all the more in love 
for having defied the officials . . . 

And, to ease the pain of parting, Tsuru-Matsu made a 
final lover's gesture. He sought out an artist from the gay 
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quarter of the town, and commissioned him to paint two 
portraits on separate rolls: one of himself in his carpenter's 
clothes, and the other of the lovely Okichi as he had so 
often seen her in the streets leading to the teahouses. The 
faces in the portraits were turned so that they looked at 
each other. 

Tsuru made a box of fine cedar wood. In this, their 
love's coffin, he placed the rolled-up paintings, having first 
gazed for a long time at the likeness of Okichi. She was 
wearing a short black and purple coat over her checked 
kimono. The artist had turned back her dress to show her 
petticoat of scarlet crepe and had fixed a carved lemon- 
wood comb in her silky hair. 

Bitterly resolving to show the courage which befitted 
his future rank of samurai, he then went to see Okichi. 

"How handsome you look in those clothes, my wicked 
Tsuru!" Okichi said tenderly after uttering a few sharp 
reproaches. "Are you no longer a carpenter? Is that why 
you neglected me and took up with the mayor's clerk?" 

"I have to wear different clothes because I am to be a 



samurai." 



"You are a samurai? By what miracle? There seems no 
end to what may happen in these troublous times!" 

"There is no question of a miracle. I am obliged to 
leave for Yeddo and I have come to say good-by to you." 

When, after pressing him with questions, the poor girl 
finally understood the machinations by which he was 
being separated from her, she knelt closer to him and 
shook him by the shoulders. 
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"Tsuru, Tsuru, they shall never part us! If they give 
you a sword, kill me. It would be better for us to die 
together! Take me in your boat. We will go far away on 
the waves. We will go down into the sea together with 
stones fastened in our sleeves and our two bodies bound 
together with my belt. Tsuru, why don't you answer? 
Don't you want to do this?" 

"I am a samurai, now/' he replied awkwardly. 

Hearing Okichi's sobs the old manageress rushed in: 
"Come, come, my girl, what is the good of crying like 
this? Do you imagine that you are stronger than the Lord 
Shogun of Yeddo? You had better be off now, Tsuru, 
since you have to leave Shimoda." 

The manageress thrust him outside, and Okichi re- 
mained prostrate on the matting without seeing either the 
box Tsuru pushed toward her, or the heartbroken look 
in his eyes. 

The girl did not immediately grasp the political reasons 
for Tsuru's exile which so cleverly removed him from her. 
She thought she was being basely deserted by an am- 
bitious lad. How could the ninny have allowed himself 
to be tricked by the authorities when she, Okichi, had 
been so well able to have the laugh on them? 

Of the two girls required by the barbarians and sum- 
moned by the mayor of Shimoda, only Ofuko, the car- 
penter's daughter, gave her consent. Okichi, the proud 
beauty of the district, refused to go. All the efforts of 
the samurai in charge of the affair were in vain. The 
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geisha mocked him and called him "Fritter," for that was 
his nickname: Tempura-Tanjiro, Tanjiro the Fritter. 

But it was no longer a joking matter. The Shimoda 
officials were appointed directly by the Shogun and their 
town now ranked as an imperial city. 

They had to he reckoned with. Tanjiro the Fritter sent 
Okichi into solitary confinement to think things out under 
police guard. Then, in order to keep the consul quiet, he 
accepted her salary in advance twenty-five no for pre- 
paring her trousseau and a hundred and twenty-five to 
cover the monthly payments for a year. Okichi still held 
out. 

Tanjiro tried sending another geisha in her place. The 
consul's fury knew no bounds and the substitute was sent 
back. 

Whereupon, Tempura-Tanjiro having lost face, the 
mayor, Shinjiro Issa, took the matter in hand himself. 

Having cleverly disposed of Tsuru-Matsu and having 
duly set the headstrong girl free, Issa made her understand 
what harm she was doing to him personally: "By your 
obstinacy you are causing a quarrel between us and the 
mighty American consul. You are driving the samurai 
responsible for the affair to hara-kiri, for the Shogun at 
Yeddo is in no joking mood. Do you not realize that you 
yourself have your duty as a patriot. If I implore you, my 
daughter, placing both my hands on the matting, I the 
mayor of Shimoda, you will perhaps think again * . ." 

It was not long before Okichi began to feel an obscure 
urge to avenge herself. Tsuru had left her in the lurch. 
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Tsuru had not had enough spirit for love's double suicide. 
Very well! She, Okichi the despised, would become a 
sheep! Let him know all about it, this upstart samurai, 
let him suffer, let him groan with jealousy and shame. 

She was in a hurry now to return to the noble Issa. 
There was no time to be lost, the matter must be settled 
before Tsuru left Shimoda. What did his presents matter 
to her? One day, kicking aside the cedar box, Okichi 
called the manageress and asked if she would accompany 
her that evening to the new offices of Shimoda. 

So it came about that, with the utmost decorum, the 
mayor received Okichi and the manageress of the tea- 
house. 

How young and beautiful the girl was, filled with 
feverish animation which gave her features a dramatic 
quality. The authorities showed the two ladies astonishing 
civility and kept them a long time. Each official wanted to 
offer them his advice. The manageress was much moved 
to discover what an important business they were in- 
volved in, and to note the long speeches and complicated 
papers which were necessary to establish the elevation of 
her charming boarder to the rank of Okichi-dono. Okichi 
was being given this ancient tide of dono or "lady" so that, 
in accordance with the orders of nobility and the rules of 
etiquette, she should be of the exalted class which her 
position at the consulate demanded. 

The solemn functionaries congratulated her on the 
service she was doing her country, though perhaps on 
account of her extreme youth she did not fully understand 
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its implications. In this way their speeches disguised a 
transaction which to all intents and purposes they re- 
garded as a mere mating of animals. 

An accountant was summoned to give Okichi twenty- 
five rio for her trousseau and to enter the sum in the 
municipal registers, dated the twenty-fourth day of the 
fifth month of the period of Ansei (May 24, 1857). 

Then a clerk read the laws in force for a woman who 
had intercourse with foreigners: 

1. If she has a child, she must immediately give it up 
to the consul. 

2. When she is at the consul's house, she must behave 
with the utmost politeness and keep secret whatever she 
may see or hear. She must speak of this only to the au- 
thorities of her country. 

3. At her own home she must bear herself in a seemly 
manner. 

4. She is not allowed to bring her relatives to the con- 
sulate. Should the need ever arise for her to do so she must 
consult the authorities. 

5. If she falls ill, she must let them know. 

6. She must neither speak to the consul's Chinese 
servants, nor ask them anything unconnected with their 
work. 

7. She must keep any present she may receive. Should 
she want to pass it on to another person she must ask the 
authorities' permission. 

8. Each month she will receive seven rio. Her salary 
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is valued at thirty sacks of rice or fifteen koku measures 
of rice. 

9. She must not tell the consul of her dealings with 
the authorities. 

10. If there is any question of opium in the consul's 
house she must refuse to take any interest, whether she is 
being asked to use her influence with the consul to obtain 
it, or whether the consul himself is trying to procure it. 
In either case she must inform the authorities. 

She was given a great many other instructions besides 
until she was quite bewildered. Was she becoming a 
"sheep/ 1 or was she really to be Okichi-dono, Lady 
Okichi? At the end of the interview she was invited to 
appear once more at the great banquet given by the 
municipality of Shimoda. 

Okichi and the manageress withdrew. They were silent 
and very much impressed. 

Back in her own familiar room, Okichi realized the step 
she had just taken and began to cry again. She opened 
l the box Tsuru-Matsu had left and these relics of their 
attachment gave her the final revelation of the sacrifice 
'her lover had made. As she contemplated the pictures in 
which the pair of them gazed at each other for all eternity, 
she was filled with a deep sadness. 

The manageress helped her to prepare her trousseau 
and again dwelt on the importance of her new position, 
telling her that she could laugh at the people who de- 
spised her, for she was invited to the banquet where all 
the authorities would be calling her Okichi-dono. 
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At the municipal feast Okichi served sake to the 
minister of home affairs, to the head of the prisons, to the 
chief administrator, to the official interpreters, and to all 
the people of rank and distinction who wanted to see her. 
Not one of them was unaware of her history and of 
Tsuru-Matsu's departure for Yeddo. They all treated her 
with consideration. The municipality of Shimoda was 
freed from very serious anxiety, thanks to her. It was of 
course regrettable that one of such youth and beauty 
should become the sheep of the foreign Konshiro-san, who 
was twenty-six years older than herself. So the literary 
personages recited these verses of the ancient courtesan 
Outagawa for her benefit: 

Although in the water of the pond, night after night, 

The moon is reflected, 

The water is no more polluted 

Than we are defiled. 

Buddha reveals the law, 

The deacon sells it. 

We prostitutes sell our bodies, 

Bodies five feet high, 

To gladden the hearts of the merchants. 

The mayor whispered into Okichi's ear as she poured 
the golden sake out for him: "In a hundred years the 
names of all the people here will be forgotten, but the 
memory of Okichi will live on in history." 

The poor girl forced back her tears. In a neighboring 
room geishas were beginning to sound their flutes, drums, 
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and samisens, and one of them was singing to a new 
rhythm introduced by the bugles of the black ships: 

"Ah! even if I do not meet thee 
For a thousand days and a thousand nights, 
If thy heart has not changed, 
Why should mine change? 
Each day witnesses the growing flame 
Of my heart" 

In spite of these celebrations, the authorities resented 
Harris' demands and, after the Okichi business was 
settled, they took their revenge he had to wait twelve 
months before he was able to make his way to Yeddo and 
it was years before the exchange was fixed. 

In the meantime the fatal moment was approaching* 
Okichi was to be escorted to the consul as "housekeeper/ 1 
The mayor of Nakanura (a small town in the neighbor- 
hood of Shimoda) noted the fact in his diary. 

Before starting, she decided to leave her most precious 
treasure, the two portraits, at a friend's house where she 
could unroll them whenever she wished to evoke the past 
She took the box containing them to Mrs. Yasu-Fujiwara, 
proprietress of the Shimizuya Hotel, where they were 
discovered as recently as 1933* 

A large black lacquer palanquin with an escort of 
equerries and samurai came to fetch Okichi. It had been * 
specially built for the American consul, who was broad 
and tall It measured six and a half feet, and two extra 
porters were harnessed to the cypress-wood shafts, which 
were twenty feet long. 
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Suitably adorned, Okidhi allowed herself to swing with 
the palanquin in which she reclined at ease, thankful to 
be safely hidden by its lowered blinds from prying eyes. 
The crowd grinned as the equerries, with much shouting, 
obliged them to make a passage. Some of them had 
followed the palanquin on its way to fetch Okichi and 
had witnessed her departure. Now they ran hither and 
thither giving the signal to their friends: 

"Here comes a sheep for the consul!" 

The consulate was situated at Amagaski, just outside 
Shimoda, There was a crossroads called Madogahama on 
the way. Here Okichi could still have turned back, but 
once the palanquin had taken the road for the consulate 
she must go on to the end. The Shimoda children still 
sing a song about her hesitation at the crossroads: 

Shall we go to Amagaslu? 

Shall we return to Shimoda? 

Here is Madogahama. We must decide! 

In March, 1857, Harris had obtained recognition of 
America's right to a permanent residence in Shimoda. He 
installed himself with comfortable furniture and carpets 
and threw away the matting in which beetles from the 
black ships had taken up their abode. He complains about 
these beetles in his diary but he does not once mention 
Okichi's arrival. 

He received her in the presence of his interpreter, 
Heusken, and held out tis hand. Okichi sat in a chair for 
the first time in her life. Hanging her head, she replied 
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to the consul's questions. She told him her name, her age, 
and what she could do. 

An official was present at the interview. He promised 
that this humble girl would be devoted to His Excellency 
and that she would know how to look after his house. He 
thanked the consul on the part of the municipality for 
being ready to content himself with a servant so foolish, 
so clumsy, and so lacking in refinement 

Then, having played his part with due decorum, the 
official withdrew. All was satisfactorily in order appear- 
ances had been kept up, Townsend Harris seemed de- 
lighted with the municipality's choice, and business could 
be resumed in a friendly atmosphere. 

The consul's first care was to familiarize his young 
'^housekeeper" with her European surroundings. 

'This is a bust of Washington, the Shogun of America/' 
he said, showing her the finest ornament of his study. 

Heusken opened the cupboards and told her the words 
for oil cruet, saltcellar, mustard pot, knives, forks, and 
spoons. The two men showed her telescopes at the end 
of which the boats danced clearly on the waves. They 
taught her to tell the time from the face of clocks, called 
"spirals that strike" in her country. 

A strange odor pervaded this western house. It ema- 
nated from the woolen carpets, the varnish of the furni- 
ture, and the men's doth suits* The smells from die kit- 
chen made her feel sick. They were suggestive of butter, 
meat, bacon things so offensive to the Japanese nose that 
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the most scornful epithet which can be applied to a young 
man of the "Dutch student" type, that is to say with 
advanced ideas, is that he "smells of butter." 

Three Chinese servants lived in the outbuildings. Their 
look of nostalgic apathy and their sticky clothes revolted 
Okichi, accustomed as she was to smiling faces. She was 
glad that she had received orders not to have anything 
to do with them. 

The consul, so ridiculously debonair and elegant in his 
jacket with French buttons, did not frighten Okichi in 
the least. She preferred him to have hair that was going 
gray and to be almost paternal. Heusken, with the harsh 
vitality of his twenty-six years, rapped out his words to 
her. 

For the moment Okichi's curiosity dominated her aver- 
sion. She looked at the maps and pictures, and later, when 
she found herself alone, she was emboldened to touch the 
'objects which had been named to her. She sniffed their; 
contents. After that she arranged some flowers, and then 
watched the Chinese servants lay the table. 

In the evening, when Heusken had retired and she had 
served a strong-smelling whisky to the consul, the latter 
caught hold of her shoulder. His blue eyes were shining 
and his face had become scarlet. Okichi was familiar with 
men and those who had been drinking did not find her 
unprepared, but at that instant the Konshiro-san was trans- 
formed into a "red barbarian," 

Okichi would have liked to slip away, to hide in the 
-big lacquer palanquin and to take the road back to the 
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quarter where she had lived in carefree happiness to 
the beach where she used to play with Tsuru-Matsu before 
the tidal wave came to turn her whole world upside down. 
But the foreign gentleman was pushing her gently in 
front of him, murmuring words that she was not able 
to understand until later. All that she could grasp was that 
his tone was at once tender and peremptory. 

He escorted her to her room where a vast piece of 
furniture was set out. It was a bed* On a table there stood' 
some large china basins and jugs they were for her 
toilet. The consul showed her a small cupboard standing 
on the floor, and with a smile he opened the door slightly 
so that she could see an enormous solitary cup which was 
kept inside. It was a bedside table, the purpose of which 
was unknown to her. 

Then he offered her a parcel which contained some very 
beautiful silks. The present delighted Okichi who bowed 
and held out her hand to him in the European manner. 
Thereupon, filled with joy, he began to undress her. He 
placed his lips and his tickly mustache on every part of her 
body as he uncovered it. He even knelt at her feet and 
took off her sandals, which struck Okichi as the height of 
.unconventional absurdity. 

As he laid her on the sheets, she gave a little cry and 
begged for some of those squares of paper which she al- 
ways took with her. She wanted to spread them over the 
pillow, to protect it from her hair oil. 

The consul took off his coat but then he blew out the 
light Okichi, as she lay pressed against him, <Iid not find 
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much difference between what was happening now and 
what she was accustomed to with other men. She was 
sorry that he had put out the light for she was both dread- 
ing and burning with curiosity to know how he was made. 
She was in a hurry to have done and to find that she was 
safe and sound, for she had an undefined fear that this 
contact would leave her with some absurd deformity in- 
spiring her with disgust for her own body. 

Okichi was not in the hands of a ruffian. This solemn 
man of business played with her as though she were a 
doll. 

She had often seen him swinging into the saddle and 
going off with Heusken for a ride, as youthful in spirit as 
his companion. 

One day the two of them came back at a gallop. They 
were very angry. Some ronin, samurai wandering without 
a master or any avowed aim, had attacked them on the 
road. Heusken had fired and believed he had wounded 
some of them. The municipality was given the alarm and 
there was a great hullabaloo in the consulate. After much 
palaver the consul and his interpreter were once again 
furnished with the escort of samurai which they had pre- 
viously had such difficulty in shaking off. 

While Okichi, growing accustomed to her situation, 
allowed her master to pet her like a little girl, there were 
certain things that troubled her and caused her an indefin- 
able disquiet 

She noticed, for instance, that as soon as the Chinese 
servants had the house to themselves they went off and 
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shut themselves in their rooms. An odd smell drifted from 
under their doors. Melancholy as they already were, they 
used to remain shut in there for hours without speakingi 
They were not asleep, because from time to time there 
was the sound of a pipe being knocked out against a 
spittoon. Moreover, they carried on a mysterious trade 
with the Dutch pharmacy. From their dazed manner, 
their nervous irritability whenever she went near their 
den, and the smell which pervaded their quarters, Okichi' 
knew that they were smoking that opium of which the 
authorities had spoken to her. Heusken, who prowled 
about everywhere, noticed it too. The Chinese servants, 
were questioned and judged by Townsend Harris, wha. 
had them arrested. Okichi was seriously perturbed by 
these events. She was afraid of the foreign consul who 
was all-powerful in his house. Besides this, the authorities 
of Shimoda might perhaps suspect her of being involved. 

Then one night Okichi was roused by the most frightful 
bellowing. She thought that the consulate was being de- 
livered up to divine vengeance. Harris explained to her 
that a calf had been slaughtered in the temple gardens 
because their store of provisions was running out. 

In spite of these anxieties and agitations, Okichi's life 
inside the consulate was pleasant enough. Immediately 
she went out, however, she was made aware of her public 
disgrace. There were whispers of 'Tojin Okichi! Okichi 
the Foreigner! Sheep!" as she passed. The shopkeepers 
were the only people who seemed pleased to see her, wel- 
coming her obsequiously to their stalls. Okichi represented 
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an important market, as the old registers and receipts of 
the consulate at that period testify: 

At Tatenoya's, for the servant A of Gyokusenji, two 

pieces of silk crepe worth two rios and two shins. February 26. 

A piece of Nambu silk two shakus long. Two rolls of wad- 
ding for the sleeves. A coat November 10. 

In March it was a belt, six bottles of sake, and hand- 
kerchiefs. Then more bottles of sake were added to the 
account: at one time three dozen, at another eight, at 
another half a dozen. The total was passed and signed 
for by the authorities. 

Apart from the tradespeople, her former manageress, 
and the proprietress of the Shimizuya, no one in Shimoda 
spared her. The geishas cut her in the street. The men 
jeered at her most of all. The employees at the municipal 
offices pretended not to know her. 

Okichi no longer dared to go to the public baths, where 
the women have such merry meetings, because of the way 
they whispered and stared at her. Not one of them would 
enter the water which a body defiled by a barbarian had 
polluted. 

When she had been insulted in the streets with cries of 
"Sheep, Tojin-Okichi!" she would return, gloomy and 
violent, to the consulate. The thought of Tsuru-Matsu, her 
mean-spirited lover, tormented her. Bitter regrets, revul- 
sion toward herself, flaming pride and dire distress over- 
came her. 

Okichi's sudden changes of mood surprised the consul. 
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He found it hard to understand why she abruptly rejected 
his advances at one moment only to drink with him in 
complete self-abandonment and to crumple up unblush- 
ingly on his knee the next. 

The truth was that the poor girl was beginning to love 
this barbarian. His kindness, his courage, and his virile 
indifference captivated her. One night she had seen him 
repulse a furious attack of xenophobic ronin. While they 
battered at the doors and the whole house seemed to shake 
under the assault, he calmly placed Okichi behind him 
and went on firing with his large pistol until they fled. 

Time passed. The consul who had found distraction for 
a few weeks in the young woman's presence showed signs 
of relapsing into his former grumpiness and the yawns 
which had been the despair of the municipality began 
again. 

Okichi was growing uneasy. It was now her fondest 
wish that he would always remain at Shimoda and that 
she would never be deprived of his protection. She 
watched for the slightest expression of boredom on his 
face. What were he and Heusken saying to each other 
when they shrugged their shoulders and turned over the 
pages of those papers which they took from the consulate 
to the new offices in Shimoda? She saw Townsend Harris ' 
bang them with his fist, then te raised his voice and strode 
about the house. 

She did not know how exasperated he was by the 
tediously drawn-out negotiations, nor how long he found 
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the time in this God-forsaken spot where the American 
mail could only reach him from the north after being end- 
lessly delayed by the censor at Hakodate. 

Okichi would have liked to talk to him but she scarcely 
counted with this man who supposed that a puerile vo- 
cabulary of mixed English and Japanese words was all 
that their relationship required. Sometimes as he sat bent 
over his journal of an evening she watched him with the 
sad eyes of a dog yearning to express its devotion. 

This is what he wrote: 

June 23, 1857. 

I am now more than ten months in Japan, and have not as 
yet received a single letter from the United States. As no 
direct communication is allowed by sea between Shimoda and 
Hakodate by Japanese junks, my supplies might as well be at 
Hong Kong as there. I have been out of flour, bread, butter, 
lard, bacon, hams, sweet oil, and in fact out of every kind of 
foreign supply for more than two months, I am living on rice, 
fish and very poor poultry, as no game of any kind has been 
brought to me for the last three months. 

My health is miserable, my appetite is gone, and I am so 
shrunk away that I look as though "a Vice-Consul had been 
cut out of me/' Where, oh! where is Commodore Armstrong? 

Saturday, July 4, 1857. 

I never felt more miserable and wretched than on this day. 
HI in health and in want of everything but low spirits, of 
which I have an abundant supply. I had a national salute 
of twenty-one guns fired in honor of the day by the Japanese, 
I paying the expense, which was less than two dollars. Dear 
New York! How I wish I could pass the day there among 
my friends. 
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Monday, July 6, 1857. 

I have now abandoned all hopes of seeing Commodore 
Armstrong, and I accordingly have made an effort to send 
some letters through the Japanese to Hakodate, hoping Mr. 
Rice may be able to forward them. I wrote to the Secretary 
of State, N. Dougharty, and to Commodore Armstrong, S. 
Drinker, and Armstrong & Lawrance. My letters were very 
short and very guarded, as I do not doubt the Japanese will 
open them. Although the distance from here to Hakodate is 
under six hundred miles by land, yet the Japanese consume 
thirty-five days in conveying a letter there." * 

So that was all the poor sheep counted for in the life of 
Her master! 

Yet Okichi did him great services. She obtained milk 
for him. She went herself to fetch it from a fanner, telling 
him that it was required as a medicine. The consul kissed 
her hands in his delight, 

Tanjiro the Fritter heard what had happened and! 
scolded her: "Stupid girl, I had managed to cure him of 
his taste for milk and you bring it to him!" 

"If I am to be refused milk, I shall leave/* she replied. 

Tanjiro had to give in and he himself arranged with the 
fanner for the regular delivery of this "medicine/* 

Jeered at by the inhabitants of Shimoda and haunted 
by the idea that one day more black ships would come 
across the sea and bear the consul away, Okichi conceived 
a secret project of being taken with him. She knew that 
Konshiro-san would never think of it by himself the 

1 Townsend! Harris, Complete Journal. NOT York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1930. 
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powerful aid of Ganesha, the elephant-headed god of 
obstacles, was needed. Okichi went to the temple in the 
gay quarter and bought at great cost a mysterious little 
statue which no one must see. It was carved in fine wood 
and represented Kangiten, or the "joyful couple," two 
strange and gentle beings with elephant heads clasped in 
a chaste embrace. On the head of the male rested the tama^ 
or jewel which brings about the fulfillment of all desires. 
This jewel, the spark of life and the vehicle of the divine 
essence, unites with matter to create human life. 

Okichi left the statuette in a brocade bag inside a 
cedar-wood box, for it must only come out once a month 
when the moon's influence on the blood was right. Then 
she venerated it and sprinkled it with sandal oil. 

She acquired in addition an image of Benten, goddess of 
beauty and joy, who has in the coils of her hair the ser- 
pent, symbol of the continuity of life. 

These esoteric treasures were the object of a supersti- 
tious cult for the poor girl. Well instructed in the tenets 
of her religion, she saw in Ganesha a phallic god who 
would help her to gain the foreigner's love. She dwelt 
sadly on the legends of Benten visited by the serpent. The 
latter always returned afterward to the inaccessible caves of 
the sea. 

While poor Okichi was occupied with her prayers, Har- 
ris pestered the Shimoda officials. He found them suspi- 
cious, lying, impossible to pin down. And, indeed, how was 
it feasible to carry on negotiations at all while Japan was 
divided into factions? The power of the Shogun's govern- 
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ment, to which he addressed himself, was heing disputed. 
The Emperor, supported by the fiefs of Satsuma, Choshu, 
and Tosa, and by the patriotic ronin, had given orders to 
the Shogun not to treat with the foreigner under pain of 
treason. 

Harris' growing impatience made the officials more sure 
than ever that their country was in danger of being at- 
tacked and annexed by the barbarians. 

Russia, already installed on the left bant of the Amur, 
occupied the Manchurian coast and was to sign the Treaty 
of Tientsin with China in June, 1858. France and Great 
Britain were gaining considerable advantages from the 
opium war. British ships put in for supplies at Nagasaki, 
while the English were establishing themselves at Hong 
Kong and the Portuguese at Macao. Curtius, the Dutch 
consul, had explained to the Japanese government the 
disadvantages of a misunderstanding with Russia and her 
allies and he had persuaded the Shogun to agree to the 
Treaty of Nagasaki in 1856. 

Hearing that Curtius was going to Yeddo, Townsend 
Harris, who did not wish to be outdone, resolved to join 
him there. The provisional convention he had signed at 
Shimoda on June 17, 1857, was not enough. He wanted 
to present his credentials to the Shogun and to obtain a 
proper trade agreement. The officials still tried to keep 
him at Shimoda but he was so insistent that they were 
eventually obliged to arrange his journey. 

Harris did not wish to penetrate to the seat of the gov- 
ernment without a decorum worthy of the United States. 
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Moreover the approaches to Yeddo were infested with 
bands of ronin and frequent street fights took place in the 
city itself between the partisans of the Shogun and their 
adversaries. The municipality of Shimoda had therefore 
to choose a strong and reliable escort. 

Three hundred and fifty men armed with sabres, lances, 
guns, and pistols formed the consul's retinue. They were 
given banners decorated with stars, and cloaks bearing the 
American arms. The municipality procured the finest Man- 
churian horses for Harris and Heusken and the famous 
black palanquin had its place in the procession. The con- 
sul took with him his ceremonial dress coat and his green 
trousers with gold braid. 

As the consulate was shut, Okichi found herself rele- 
gated to a small house with a servant who soon became 
insolent to the "sheep." 

At Yeddo Townsend Harris had long conversations 
with Curtius who, as a Dutchman, knew more about 
Japanese affairs than he did. Upon his colleague's advice 
Harris did not allow the objections of the officials to deter 
him and insisted upon being received by the Shogun, 
Zyesada Tokugawa. 

The audience took place in November at the Shogun's 
palace, much to the displeasure of the nationalistic im- 
perial party. The result of Hams' endeavors was not com- 
municated to him. 

After the audience Harris fell seriously ill and had to 
remain in bed for more than a month. Okichi was sent for 
to nurse him and from the way she did this the officials dis- 
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covered she was in love. What a disappointment for them? 
She would no longer be of any use as an informer. They 
lost interest in her and, as a result of her devotion to hei 
master, the geisha was to find herself abandoned by the 
authorities the moment he left. 

The conversations at Yeddo were inconclusive. The 
court nobles reasoned thus: "Our country has always been 
unspoiled. The presence of foreigners would defile it. The 
sole cause of all our misfortunes is a lack of due reverence 
for the Emperor. It would be an eternal disgrace to our 
country were it to fear the foreign powers. They want to 
take possession of Japan and with this end in view use 
every sort of cunning in their negotiations." 

So the discussions dragged on as slowly as at Shimoda^ 
Curtius returned to Nagasaki and Townsend Harris to 
Shimoda, which he found in a very bad mood. Two Ameri- 
can black ships, of which one was the Mississippi, had 
arrived from China bringing cholera. The inhabitants of 
the town shut themselves into their houses and lit fires 
with straw in the streets to keep malevolent spirits away. 
They nailed iris leaves to their doors, to serve as arrows 
directed against evil influences, and they died cursing the 
barbarians. 

So long as these ships remained in port, Okichi could 
not go to the consulate. The law concerning "sheep" for- 
bade it. Moreover, Harris had given his word that she 
should not. And so the poor girl, abandoned in the midst 
of a hostile town, began her martyrdom. 

She saw the American flag flying above the trees of the 
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temple of Gyokusenji. She watched a rejuvenated Kon- 
shiro-san passing along the streets on horseback. He was 
escorted by American officers, all as full of life and energy 
as if cholera could never infect those who were familiar 
with Dutch medicine. 

Okichi went to ground in her house. She drank all the 
sake she could lay hands on in order to forget and to 
lessen her suffering. But the youths of the village came to 
her door to jeer at her. They sang a song inspired by the 
love-making of foreign sailors and prostitutes of the port: 

"Who was it who constantly called you, 
Asking to sleep beside you? 
But when he reaches the end of his journey, 
What will become of you?" 

Still drunk, Okichi sometimes made her way to the 
beach. She saw the terrible black ships anchored in the 
bay. They were flying the starry flags. One day before 
long they would sail away with Konshiro-san on board. 
She would have to remain in the town where she was 
laughed at and despised. 

She had lost faith in her idols. Her stain was too great 
for them to help her. Her master did not ask for her any 
more. Did they not say that he was to return to Yeddo as 
his country's minister to the government of the Shogun? 
How could she expect him to take her to that large town 
when he never gave her a thought nowadays? Drink! That 
was all Okichi had to live for now. 

The consul and his escort met her in the street, reeling 
along with her kimono unfastened. She called out some- 
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thing to him which he did not understand. She was 
laughing like a mad woman, her hair was coining down, 
and her wild movements shook the black tresses about in 
disorder. 

Did the American guess anything of the drama for 
which he was responsible? He imagined that the girl was 
satisfied with her excellent pay and that she had come to 
the consulate of her own free will. She was informed of 
the rules she had to keep. As she was now idle she had 
taken to drink. A sad race, thought the consul, regretting 
that the missionaries from his home were not allowed to 
preach Christianity to this country. He himself was care- 
ful to avoid any allusion to that religion of which the 
Shogunate government disapproved strongly on political 
grounds. 

Townsend Harris had no idea that the poor girl loved 
him. He little guessed that those whom he had formerly 
seen treating her so politely were now insulting her be- 
cause of him. 

The consul no longer needed Okichi. As soon as one 
black ship went away another came to anchor at Shimoda. 
With each arrival the geisha received orders not to put in 
an appearance at the consulate. She returned once or 
twice to Gyokusenji but she was so changed that Town- 
send Harris no longer wanted to see her. And anyhow he 
was completely absorbed in diplomatic bargaining. 

The sweetness of this geisha had turned to arrogance, 
drink had made her irritable. She demanded money and 
complained to Heusken, who advised His Excellency to 
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send away this embittered and unprincipled woman who 
was ungrateful enough to complain of being unhappy be- 
cause of him. Moreover the interpreter was afraid that she 
might interfere with the activities of the American consu- 
late and report on them to the municipality. 

At the end of June, 1858, the Portsmouth put in at 
Shimoda bringing Townsend Harris a copy of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, which France and England had succeeded in 
concluding with China. Armed with this document he 
returned immediately to Yeddo. He did not find the Shogun 
lyesada there but interviewed his regent li Neosuke, a bold 
diplomatist who was not afraid of making decisions. 

Harris showed him the Treaty of Tientsin, explained 
the policy of the Western nations in the Far East, and 
made an offer of American help to Japan. As a result, the 
regent consented to an agreement between their two coun- 
tries. He asked Harris to draft it, requesting that as Queen 
Victoria was styled Taikun in the Treaty of Tientsin his 
master the Shogun should bear the same tide. On July 29, 
1858, the treaty was signed. 

Harris arranged that Japan should send a diplomatic 
representative to Washington while he was to assume the 
role of American minister at Yeddo. He then took up his 
residence in a temporary legation at the temple of Zenbu- 
kuji, where he was surprised at the reinforcement of his 
guard. He did not realize that the samurai and ronin of 
Yeddo were protesting against the treaty, which had been 
signed without the Emperor's consent, noj did he know 
that the Lords of Owari and Mito, allies of the Shogun, 
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had come to reproach the Shogun and had been refused 
admission. 

Relieved at having carried out his mission so satisfac- 
torily Townsend Harris reread the clauses of the agree- 
ment: the United States promised to help Japan in case of 
need against the European powers and to protect her from 
any political or commercial encroachments. Yokohama and 
other ports were to he open for trade. The Japanese were 
to buy ships from America and to send for American pro- 
fessors and technicians. Questions of currency and ex-' 
change were firmly established. 

Japan was going through a period of transition and such 
periods are dangerous. At Yeddo, where conservative ele- 
ments were strongest, tension was increasing. While 
schools of medicine, military science, and foreign lan- 
guages were being set up, the fury of the opposing parties 
reached a climax. The regent was assassinated in his pal- 
anquin, and hundreds of Dutch students, samurai, doc- 
tors, professors, and philosophers were condemned to 
death. 

This did not prevent the extension of trade relation- 
ships. Following upon the American-Japanese agreement, 
Holland, England, France, Portugal, and Switzerland 
demanded the same rights as the United States. Treaties 
were signed with all these powers in a ruined town given 
over to murders and political arrests. 

Feudal Japan was dying and meanwhile foreign trade 
was transforming Yokohama, which had been opened to 
the outside world on July 4, 1 859, into an important town. 
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By 1862 it could boast a French church, banks had been 
established, a race course laid out, and modern villas had 
sprung up. Its trade balance rose to twenty-five million 
francs. The main exports were silk, tea, and above all 
gold. 

The foreign merchants were emptying Japan of this 
metal. There was an attempt to check the outward flow of 
gold by means of "mud dollars," to be given in exchange 
for the Mexican dollars which were normally in use 
among traders in the Far East, The exchange was calcu- 
lated by weight. But the foreigners refused these mud 
dollars, which were of an inferior grade. 

The Japanese soon began to run short of silk and cotton 
for their own clothes. Foreign trade was causing an up- 
heaval in this country whose whole currency system 
needed reorganizing. Harris noted down that the articles 
for export had gone up at the rate of three hundred per 
cent and that life was becoming very expensive. 

Meanwhile the Japanese had an idea that Yokohama 
had been annexed, because the foreigners who were very 
numerous there enjoyed extraterritorial rights and were 
not bound by the law of the land. Epidemics of cholera 
brought by the black ships aggravated the situation and 
increased the general discontent. ^ 

Certain patriots swore to rid Japan of the barbarians. 
They attacked and burned down the legations at Yeddo; 
some officers were killed and Heusken, Hams' interpre- 
ter, always so gay and irrepressible, met his end in one of 
the streets of the city, 
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The foreign ministers and their staffs took refuge in 
Yokohama where their warships rode at anchor. Townsend 
Harris alone did not leave Yeddo. He held out with a dig- 
nity and courage as great as the patience which had en- 
abled him to triumph over the Nipponese bureaucrats. He 
preserved his grave and independent manner. He con- 
tinued to draw up his reports and to write his journal, hut 
the violent death of his interpreter had deeply grieved 
him. He had Okichi back with him at Yeddo now, but he 
was soon to return to Brooklyn. 

Townsend Harris left the country in the spring of 1 862. 
He had spent five years diere* His tenacity in negotiation 
and the strength of his character, backed by the American 
fleet, had opened Japan to the entire world. 

What were his thoughts as he stood on board the vessel 
which was to take him home? Was he dreaming of the 
future opening before his own young country? Did he see 
in his mind's eye the lovely Japanese coast with its grace- 
ful contours and its hills green with luxuriant vegetation? 
Did he remember the thousands of rugged-faced samurai 
and ronin passing in procession along the streets of Yeddo? 
Did he still smile at the thought of the deep bows to which 
he had grown accustomed the bows of the Shimoda 
officials whom he had managed to bully. 

With a quiet conscience and a sense of having accom- 
plished his duty in the exile of that strange island that 
lies between China and the Philippines, he departed, 
h#ppy in the thought that he would so soon be seeing 
his own country again. As a good citizen he had never 
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for a moment allowed himself to be affected by his exotic 
surroundings and he was returning home as completely 
American as he had left. 

He left behind him at Shimoda a fallen Okichi, whose 
life had lost its meaning. The samurai were careful never 
to engage her. She had to content herself with the patron- 
age of the farmers and sailors who were drawn to her by 
curiosity. When this had died down she opened a restaur- 
ant with the money given her by the consul. "She has 
eaten meat/' the people said, and fearing they might be 
suspected of wanting to follow her example, they did not 
go there. Then Okichi opened a hairdresser's shop. 

Why did she stay on at Shimoda, priding herself so 
ironically on having been a sheep? With the departure of 
the Americans, the place had dwindled in importance. 
The last of the black ships had left for the new port of 
Yokohama with its jetties, wharves, and docks. As the 
consulate was destroyed and the municipal buildings 
closed, the bazaars moved to the commercial city. Shimoda 
became the same little fishing village in which Tsuru- 
Matsu and Okichi had been born, he to build boats, and 
she to pour out sake for rich boatmen by night and to 
drink it with her heart's lover by day. 

When the people of Shimoda came to know of Heus- 
ken's death and the courage shown by Konshiro-san at 
Yeddo, they did not call out "Sheep!" and "Foreigner!" so 
much when Okichi passed. They were sorry the Ameri- 
cans had gone, and with them the prosperity they had 
brought to the village. 
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They invited Tojin-Okiclii to come to the teahouses to 
describe the life of Konshiro-san during his stay at the 
temple of Gyokusenji. But the proud geisha retorted: 

'What, you send for the sheep? But do you know how 
much a sheep's salary is worth? It is much more than a 
geisha's pay voucher!" 

She no longer frequented the Shimizu restaurant though 
she still had friends there and precious memories of days 
gone by. What further use had she for the portrait of 
Tsuru-Matsu? 

She only wanted to drink and drink again, and to 
wander on the shore where she despondently scanned the 
horizon* Into that far distance she had seen the last of the 
black ships disappear. 

She was nearly twenty-eight when one day at Yoko- 
hama, where she went sometimes for the sake of its foreign 
atmosphere, she met Tsuru-Matsu. 

"And your samurai's swords, Tsuru, what have you 
done with them?" she asked. 

"All those promises were false!" he replied. 'The guild 
of carpenters never took me as master. The whole idea 
was to separate me from you. How I have eaten my heart 
out! What a fool what a laughingstock I made of my- 
self. Can you forgive me?" 

"Let us stay together now. Neither you nor I could help 
what happened." 

They settled at Yokohama where Tsuru-Matsu plied his 
trade, but memories of early days made them homesick and 
they returned to Shimoda. 
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Okichi was still beautiful. In the renewal of her first 
love she kept her promise not to get drunk any more, and 
they did not mix very much with the people of the village. 
But Tsuru-Matsu became bored. 

"A man needs a little recreation after his work," he 
explained. "Eh! Okichi, are you jealous? Don't you want 
me to frequent the gay quarter? But you know how to 
serve sake and to dance and sing. Why not do it for me?" 

Okichi plucked the strings of her samisen and wanned a 
flask. Then she warmed another . . . 

When she had fallen back into her old habits and her 
husband saw her drunk, he grew angry. 

"You can stop reproaching me/' she retorted. "It is your 
own fault!" And with proud dignity she left the house. 

Okichi was forty when she reappeared at Shimoda. An 
official hailed her one day and told her of the death of 
Townsend Harris. 

"He was seventy-four. They have buried him over there 
among the silent hills of Brooklyn," he said. 

Her heart contracted. She went slowly to the temple 
near the place where the consul used to live and burned 
some incense for his soul. 

Tsuru-Matsu was dead too. The sole companion of her 
solitude was a lukewarm bottle of sake. 

One morning in January, 1888, when the world was 

white with snow, Okichi woke up icy cold. Nothing 

seemed to warm her. Then she realized she was not stiff 

with cold but was paralyzed. How was she to live? How 
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occupy herself? By sheer will power she managed to drag 
herself along, leaning on a stick. 

Then came the spring sunshine. The cherry trees were 
flowering all round Shimoda. Okichi looked at them and 
thought how beautiful they were and she remembered the 
poems which celebrate the warriors who die in the full 
force of their manhood, and lie scattered like the petals 
of cherry blossoms. 

Forty-seven! She was old. She longed to die under the 
flowering trees. 

She rummaged in her cupboard and drew out some old 
papers. Townsend Harris' card was among them. This 
she raised to touch her forehead, then she burned them 
all in her brazier. She wrapped the crystal goblet he had 
given her in cotton and silk and then, taking her walking 
stick, she went out. 

"Here is the spring once more, neighbor. I am better 
now. Will you accept this little present with my thanks 
for your help during the winter? This is the time to drink 
beneath the blossom!" 

At the last teahouse on the way out of the village she 
bought two little rice cakes for which she paid her few 
remaining coppers four sen. The shopkeeper shook his 
head as he saw her painfully making her way up the path 
by the edge of the Inubusawa in whose tumultuous waters 
pink petals from the cherry trees on the banks were swirl- 
ing. 

Night fell and she had not been seen to come back 
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Who worried? But the next day her body, borne by the 
river, returned to Shimoda. 

The municipality had her cremated, and placed her 
ashes in a temple. No one ever came to claim them or to 
offer alms or prayers. The temple finally disposed of her 
remains. How they did so was not known until forty years 
later when the writer Shunshi Muramatsu, in search of 
the documents he needed for his biography of Okichi the 
Foreigner, discovered in a Shimoda cemetery a funeral urn , 
placed on the top of a tomb. The lid of the urn bore the 
inscription "Okichi," but the tomb belonged to someone 
else. 

The writer carried off the urn. He had a little pagoda 
built which he named Hofukuji and in it he enclosed the 
remains of his heroine. 

Later on, legend claimed her. A museum known as the 
Busankaku, and devoted to this historic period of Shimoda, 
was built among the hills. In 1933 the Carnival of the 
Black Ships was inaugurated and each year it attracts 
numerous tourists to the village. The authorities also put 
up a memorial tablet in Okichi's honor on the banks of 
the Inubusawa. 

When Shimoda spent two weeks celebrating the Treaty 
of Kanagawa, Okichi took her place in Japanese history* 
A day was devoted to her honor with a procession in which 
the characters of this first phase of modern times were 
represented: Harris, Heusken, Okichi. Then, each year, 
the geishas act a play entitled "Okichi and Tsuru-Matsu," 
9* 
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which is the despair of those who favor the good tradition 
of romantic drama. After the performance the geishas re- 
pair to her pagoda. 

On the other hand Okichi has never heen officially rec- 
ognized in the history of the United States. Ambassador 
Joseph Grew, visiting Shimoda during the festival, did not 
assist in the last part of the program. 

The war between America and Japan disturbed Okichi's 
ashes, and in March, 1945, a 6-29 dropped a bomb which 
destroyed her museum. In 1947, however, the Okichi 
festival was held again at Shimoda and the occupation 
and fraternization brought her story nearer to the hearts 
of the Japanese people. 

Today, the memory of Okichi has spread to Tokyo. A 
descendant of the mayor of Shimoda, Issei Ishikawa, trans- 
ported to the capital the little sanctuary where Okichi 
prayed for Harris to recover. The sanctuary has been' 
named Fudo of the Black Ships. Fudo, the Buddhist in- 
carnation of fire, also has the power to bind the forces of 
evil. The Japanese come to this sanctuary to pray for peace 
in the Pacific. 

Go to Shimoda. Buy one of those delightful dolls called 
Okichi, which are just like the pretty geisha she used to 
be. Take her bamboo palanquin as well. Then, having 
provided yourself with a record of the melancholy song 
which tells her story, turn on your gramophone and listen: 

The cry of the ocean gulls 
Recalls Oldchfs voice, 
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And, in the port of Shimoda, 

Over the Black Ships 

The ravens of the dawn lament. 

In the smoke of the Black Ships 

Which bear away her beloved, 

The bride of a night tenderly shows herself* 

"Dear, sweet Okichi!" murmurs the consul 

On the wooden pillow. 

A comb holds back her flowing hair. 

Fall, O rain, on her American memories, 

For her sleeves, heavy with tears 

Will never dry. 

Today, once more, the evening will come down 

On the sea at Shimoda, 

And on its waves which are the color of his blue eyes. 

Who is traveling in this palanquin? 

Is it not Okichi? 

Under the spring rain in Shimoda port 

The camellia flowers drop 

As though heavy with tears. 

On the ocean, beyond the mist, 

The Black Ships are lost to sight. 

And if you weep you will see them still less, 

And if you weep you will not be able to sing, 

O raven of the dawn! 
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X NE fine evening of November, 1940, on a platform 
at Tokyo railway station, I suddenly found myself in col- 
lision with some press photographers. They were walking 
backward before a group of travelers. There were brilliant 
flashes from the silvery bulbs as their cameras clicked. 
They were directing them upon two old women with 
shaven heads. The elder, holding a string of beads in her 
hand, wore a scapular over her black kimono. The calm 
nobility of her countenance and her air of extreme distinc- 
tion intrigued me. Was she a princess who had become a 
Buddhist nun? 

I asked a journalist who was standing near me. 

'That is Madame Teru Ando, or rather the abbess of 
the Rakkan temple. It is her sister Shigako who is with 
her." 

Guessing my ignorance from my silence, he began to 
laugh. 

"Have you never heard of O-koi-san, the famous geisha 
who was the mistress of Prime Minister Katsura at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war? It is said that she helped 
him in his political work. She is now on her way to China 
to visit and encourage the Japanese soldiers at the front." 

Surrounded by devout followers and saluted on all sides 
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with deep obeisance, the old lady with the shaven head 
disappeared into a railway carriage. 

I was haunted by the mysterious dignity of her expres- 
sion and I made further enquiries. It was not long before 
I had her Memoirs in my hands and a whole period of the 
history of modern Japan came alive for me. 

This old lady who traveled by train and air, this old lady 
so rich in her experience of contemporary history, had a 
legendary palanquin at the dawn of her existence. The 
story went back to the time when a Tokugawa Shogun 
was living in his palace at Yeddo. On his way home from 
hunting he used sometimes to stop at the house of a well- 
known lacquer-maker. He thus did honor to a former 
samurai who, through the vicissitudes of fortune, had be- 
come a craftsman. The wife of this man had left her em- 
ployment at the Shogun's palace in order to marry him. 
She came in a palanquin. It was decorated with the ar- 
morial bearings of the Tokugawa family and was kept by 
the lacquer-maker, together with the bamboo blind deco- 
rated in the same manner, which he used to pull down to 
protect the Shogun from the prying eyes of the unworthy 
when he visited his house. 

The daughter of the lacquer-maker tarnished the glory 
of such memories. Instead of accepting as her husband the 
apprentice who possessed the secret of her father's lac- 
quers, she fell in love with a young nobleman who had 
come to Yeddo to study. The apprentice went off in a 
temper, taking with him the lacquer-maker's secret. He 
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then set up on his own account and ruined his former 
master, who died a broken man. 

The young couple, left to fend for themselves, knew 
nothing about business. When the bailiff came to seize 
their property they ran away with their little daughter, 
Teruko, in their arms and the family seals in their belts. 
The palanquin of better days was sold by auction and 
three jars full of golden crowns, which their parents had 
hidden and of which unfortunately they knew nothing, 
were left behind. To add to their troubles the young noble- 
man's parents refused to recognize his marriage so that 
their little girl was illegitimate. 

These misfortunes took place in 1884, the year that 
Yeddo changed its name to Tokyo. Teruko was just four at 
the time. Her father took a post as watchman and with the 
introduction of modern customs became a policeman. But 
her mother, who had been brought up in the tradition of 
the court, was experienced only in etiquette and the 
gentle arts. The young parents did not know how to 
adapt themselves to a life of poverty, and when their little 
daughter was six years old they gave her up to a usurer's 
son who owned a teahouse and wanted to adopt her. 

This man, Ando, had a taste for elegant music, known 
as kiyomoto, and for gastronomy. His wife had no child 
and their adopted daughter met with affection and care at 
their hands. The people of the demimonde who fre- 
quented their establishment went into ecstasies over the 
beauty of the litde girl and congratulated them on bring- 
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ing up one whose "eye would be worth a thousand 



crowns/' 



But failure was once again to disturb the child's en- 
vironment. Her adopted parents had to close their house 
and take refuge at the Yayoi, an establishment of pleas- 
.antly gay repute, whose proprietor was a friend of theirs. 
At the Yayoi, Mr. Ando exercised his culinary talents and 
Mrs. Ando was an assistant hostess. 

The regular visitors had nicknamed the proprietor, who 
was the son of a maker of elegant bags, the bonze of the 
Yayoi, because he was closely shaven and elaborately at- 
tired. His wife, a former geisha of great intelligence, saw 
to it that little Teruko received a serious and strict educa- 
tion, sheltered from the nightly festivities of the house. 

The child attended the neighboring school and learned 
the ceremonial for serving tea and the art of arranging 
flowers, as well as music and dancing, and she went early 
to bed. Sometimes on her way to school she exchanged a 
few words with a policeman who smiled to her from his 
post beside a tall street lamp. Sometimes he even gave her 
books. Teruko was proud to be noticed by a man in uni- 
form of whom her companions stood in awe. 

It was only at rare intervals that the little girl had seen 
her mother again and now she no longer heard her parents 
mentioned. 

When she returned from Nikko, the marvelous city of 
temples, where, with several other little dancing girls, she 
'had been taking part in the festival, she was told that her 
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father was dead. She had practically forgotten his exist- 
ence, but felt stricken by a sense of loss. When they took 
her to see his corpse she had a great shock. It was the body 
of the policeman whom she had always greeted so pleas- 
antly without knowing that this stranger, whose eyes 
followed and smiled at her, was her father. 

Perhaps as she stood beside that deathbed all the pre- 
cariousness of her lot was borne in upon her the inse- 
curity of being unattached to any living creature. As a little 
girl who had been twice uprooted, and each time replanted 
in uncertain soil, she knew while still very young the 
humiliation of being adopted and of living at the expense 
of strangers. Her pride took refuge in what she was learn- 
ing. School studies attracted general respect and offered 
fine prospects as a reward. 

Could she be a teacher one day? Alas, her first inquiries 
brought disappointment The training lasted too long and 
the salary at which she started would not be enough to 
enable her to live with her parents. 

She knew, however, that geishas can begin to earn 
money at an early age and that they can acquire a teahouse 
and make a brilliant success of it if they are in earnest. 
In the circles where she was growing up no one (Jespised 
the profession. To tell the truth she was marked out for 
such a career. 

She applied herself more assiduously than ever to her 
dancing lessons. Her mistress was of the school of Nisha- 
lawa and her style, which was characterized by great 
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elasticity of movement, was purged of all affectation and 
was based on symbolical representation of very pure 
design. 

This mistress, who was of good artistic lineage, had her 
hair close cropped. She wore men's kimonos and danced 
as well as the actor Danjuro IX, who was working at chore- 
ography at the same time as herself. On her small plat- 
form, ceaselessly polished by the busy steps of her pupils, 
this woman trained several dancers of great renown. It was 
at her school, to the sound of the samisen and the singing 
of love romances and descriptions of the loveliness of Ja- 
pan, that the future geisha found her inspiration and de- 
veloped in the expression of the only poetry of her life. 

So she was to be a geisha that is to say a graceful 
creature with hair and clothes artistically arranged whose 
- vocation would be to please and captivate and she meant 
to follow that vocation so well and so conscientiously that 
she would deservedly earn a great deal of money. 

There would be no trickery about this tall intelligent 
girl. She meant to practice her profession honorably. A 
serious-minded geisha, who does not waste her time and 
upon whom a client is able to rely, can go far. 

Successful geishas are of two classes. The first have 
nothing but their beauty. They can offer a face which the 
kimono, like a glistening casket, shows to full advantage. 
Their photographs are to be seen everywhere, but their 
reputation does not last more than a few years. Some are 
silly little creatures who indulge in romantic adventures 
and sink their future in a vacuum of pointless scandal. 
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Some simply become attached to a man who pays off their 
debts and marries them, whereupon they quietly disappear 
from the world o gaiety. But there are others charming, 
intelligent women, whose minds have developed in the 
company of distinguished men from all walks of life. 
Loyal and acute, they are experienced conversationalists 
and transform their gay world into a center where important 
matters are transacted. Their influence gains them the 
most coveted posts. Either openly or in secret, they become 
the companions and friends of those who control the coun- 
try. Such was the future chosen by the thirteen-year-old 
girl Teruko, soon to be known as O-Koi the Carp. 

Nothing could deter her. She refused to be adopted yet 
again by the proprietor of the Yayoi and his wife. She re- 
fused to marry the son of the owner of the big dried-fish 
shop just opposite their establishment 

A celebrated kiyomoto singer introduced her to the 
Omiya, one of the best-known teahouses, and she was 
engaged to make her first appearance there in the spring. 

The Omiya was situated in the Shimbastu quarter, 
frequented by the elite among politicians and businessmen. 
In this fashionable part of the town only first-class geishas 
were employed. They had to be attractive, elegant, and 
well educated. 

The anger of her disappointed friends died down and 
preparations began for O-Koi's transformation into an 
O-shaku or sake server. For her trousseau she borrowed 
fifty yen which she paid back at the end of three years. 

O-Koi's presentation kimono was blue, embroidered with 
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a carp rising above a cascade. Her hair was dressed in the 
"split peach" style, and decorated with variegated flowers 
and silver tassels which caught the light when she moved 
her head. She was an enchanting O-shaku. Her regular 
features bore an expression of gentle dignity. Her face 
was a perfect oval. Her medium-sized mouth, with its sug- 
gestion of seriousness, was exactly halfway between chin 
and nose. Her nose had that slight aristocratic curve which 
gives to a Japanese woman the air of a great lady. But it 
was above all her eyes which attracted attention spar- 
kling with intelligence beneath arched and particularly 
well-marked eyebrows. All the hotel managers and shop 
owners with whom she came into contact wanted to en- 
gage this girl, who combined such physical beauty with 
such an unusually decided and self-possessed character. 

It was her new proprietors who gave her the name of 
O-Koi or Carp, which was traditional with them. The carp, 
symbol of courage and fortitude, which swims up the 
rapids in order to survive, is the emblem of the Boys* 
Festival. She was to share this emblem and henceforth to 
be distinguished by the sign of the noble fish, so strong 
that it sails the waterfalls. 

'Thirty-six carp scales are enough to make a dragon/* 
says the proverb. O-Koi was born in the year of the 
dragon and followed the cult of Kwannon, the goddess 
of mercy, often represented seated upon this celestial and 
fabulous beast. 

The owners of the Omiya, who were very prosperous, 
liked good living and went out every evening to restaur- 
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ants. They sometimes brought grilled eels back with them 
but the O-shakus and geishas of their establishment could 
enjoy no more than the smell of such delicacies. The cor- 
pulent proprietor never drank. His wife did not imitate 
him in this respect. She always had beside her a bottle 
' of something wanning in a container of hot water. 

So, day by day O-Koi grew accustomed to her new 
role. She learned how to wear kimonos which exposed the 
delicate and carefully powdered nape of her neck. Kneel- 
ing between the guests, or opposite them, she poured out 
sake at banquets. She counted the dishes and inhaled the 
aroma of quail soup, quenelles, and grilled dorado. But 
she also learned that an O-shaku can only look at such 
choice fare, and must feed at home on bamboo shoots and 
roots. A famous Nagoya geisha once said to her: "Success 
is ours, my young friend, when we can smilingly make a 
meal off ten carefully counted beans flavored with slices 
of preserved radish/' 

In accordance with the normal custom, O-Koi was 
placed under the care of an "elder sister" a geisha whom 
she accompanied to the different houses where their serv- 
ices were required. She served sake or danced while her 
"sister," Tonko II, entertained the guests. Tonko taught 
her that the choice of an influential and kind protector is 
of the very first importance and that a geisha owes every- 
thing to him. But O-Koi tells us in her Memoirs how 
Tonko was courted by the actor Kawakami, who after- 
ward married the geisha Sadayakko and took her with 
him to Europe. 
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O-Koi was just fifteen when war broke out between 
China and Japan. Farewell banquets and the celebration 
of victories kept the little sake server in good practice. 
She cried "Banzai!" with the victors, she used flags in her 
dances. This was the first time that she heard the name 
of General Katsura, who was leaving for Korea at the head 
of his regiment. 

She did not know the geography of China and Korea, 
but she admired the new districts which were springing up 
in Tokyo and the impetus which patriotism had given to 
the life of the town. 

Still too young to grasp the full meaning of current 
affairs, O-Koi and her companions dreaded the attentions 
of certain personages who were playing an important part 
in the history of their country. These men used to leave 
the geishas for the more childish society of the O-shakus. 
The girls were terrified of them, though, to be sure, these 
old fellows with their gray hair or bald pates were generous 
enough. 

When Asano, the fabulously rich ship magnate, a repre- 
sentative of the Creusot and Siemens Schukert firms, 
called the younger girls they used to run away onto the 
verandaj overcome with shyness. The ogre laughed. He 
was an imposing looking man, risen from the people, tall, 
with a broad forehead from which drooped eyebrows as 
bushy as a mustache. Many were the O-shakus who had 
been "initiated" by him and had attained the rank of 
geisha under his patronage! 

Prince Ito, one of the framers of the Japanese constitu- 
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tion, leader of the liberal party and later governor of 
Korea, used to pay compliments to these young girls and 
put them in a flutter. The love affairs of this great states- 
man, who was eventually assassinated in Harbin by a 
Korean, were no secret in Japan. 

The O-shakus, who on account of their tender age were 
petted and gently treated by their patrons, acquired an 
added charm and a higher price when they bashfully tried 
to run away. Sooner or later, however, they would have 
to prepare for the costly deflowering, when the long- 
sleeved kimono must be exchanged for a more severely 
sumptuous trousseau and the split-peach hair style for the 
high, spur-shaped Shimada style. 

OKoi was nearly drawn in a lottery by the gallant 
Prince Ito during an escapade at Oiso, about two hours' 
run from Tokyo. Several friends had met there in a noble- 
man's villa by the sea. Six very select little O-shakus of 
Shimbashi had been invited with their manageress, their 
samisen players, and their dressers. Everybody enjoyed the 
party, the food and drink were good, but at the end the 
gentlemen invented a terrible game: the girls had to draw 
lots to see which of them should remain in the villa for the 
night. Fortunately O-Koi escaped. 

It was not long now before she reached the age of six- 
teen and became too old for an O-shaku. With her tall 
slim figure she would be more beautiful and more in place 
among the geishas. 

O-Koi had no protector to pay the expenses of her trans- 
formation into an ippon geisha, so she contented herself 
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with borrowing a kimono from her "elder sister/' but the 
long blue and white handkerchief by which she was to 
be distinguished was inspired by writers and artists. They 
consulted together and commissioned the famous Sogaku, 
scene-painter at the Kabuki theater to make the design, 
introducing a carp of which one side was blue. Her 
friends and the teahouses whose patronage she was seek- 
ing all received a handkerchief like this as a present. The 
model became famous and was reproduced by all those 
who were afterwards to be called O-Koi. 

Once started on the adventurous career of a geisha 
and put into direct contact with the clients of restaurants 
and teahouses, O-Koi developed a keen practical sense, 
Very much in request and as yet unconquered, she en- 
joyed a great vogue. She went about so much in the 
fashionable world with her fan and her ivory samisen 
plectrum that she had soon cleared herself of debt. She 
remembered the example set by Tonko II; she listened to 
the wise counsel of those who owned businesses in the 
gay quarter and she heeded the teasing of the buffoon, or 
hokan, who, under cover of jesting, acted as go-between 
for geishas and visitors. 

In order to become established as an independent 
geisha she gave her favors to Mr. Yajima, a stockbroker 
of cultivated tastes with a love of music. He was fifty and 
was eager to enjoy the pleasures of middle age. Having 
made a good position for himself he felt entitled to keep 
a geisha and went to the Shimbashi quarter to find one. 
In accepting him as her protector O-Koi was not making 
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a bad choice. A nuptial ceremony, which took place 
privately, sealed their union and completed the happiness 
of Mr. Yajima. Thus it was that at seventeen O-Koi was 
finally established as a geisha, with a teahouse of her own 
purchased for the sum of three thousand yen. Her success 
did not go to her head, however, for she knew that such 
a career as she had chosen is beset with snares and dis- 
appointments and that she would need great perseverance. 

O-Koi's house was named Teru-Omi and the young 
proprietress invited her adopted parents to join her there. 
In the exquisite setting of this dwelling she hoped to find 
the joys of a home, but the ornamentally perforated wood- 
work, the dainty partitions, the elegant finish of each 
object did not give the family feeling of an ordinary 
house. 

Mr. Yajima's role was that of a reliable sleeping partner. 
O-Koi's diary does not give any hint of passionate attach- 
ment on either side. He was often to be seen accompanied 
by a "drum beater" a publicity agent of an effeminate 
elegance suited to the demimonde, who made it his bi^i- 
ness to flatter clients and praise the merits of the tea- 
houses. O-Koi's husband soon earned the reputation of a 
patient man who knew how to "smoke his pipe" while 
waiting for her return. She was often kept late at her tea- 
house. Indeed the guests used to amuse themselves by 
delaying her deliberately and then asserting that she had 
been unfaithful to her spouse. There were even carica- 
tures of the unfortunate stockbroker circulated in the 
houses where the gay world met. Full of good humor, 
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however, he excused so young a lover and was careful not 
to make himself ridiculous. 

O-Koi's adopted father gave her good advice in her start 
as a proprietress. He enriched her store of repartee and 
anecdotes calculated to delight clients in need of relax- 
ation. He taught her the art of making light conversation 
without vulgarity, and passing personal remarks without 
malice. Added to her beauty and success, O-Koi had the 
charm of a woman who can reign in a drawing room and 
captivate her guests. Then he advised her never to eat in 
the teahouses and to leave at ten o'clock. In this way she 
would always be missed. 

He also educated her in matters of food, taking her to 
different restaurants to taste and compare the dishes. His 
judgment gave her a standard which impressed the gour- 
mets; they knew that they could count on this young 
woman to provide a menu which would do honor to the 
reputation of any man of importance in the business 
world. The way she dished up a grilled fish so that it 
seemed to be alive was inimitable. She became the most 
popular and exclusive of hostesses. 

Artists, poets, and businessmen frequented this delec- 
table house. The cooking at the tea ceremony there was 
noted for its rare subtlety. A green quenelle made of beans 
was the speciality. And the old expert of an adopted 
father presided over the braziers, composing hokkus 
seventeen-syllable verses and sipping lukewarm sake. 

Through her hairdresser, O-Koi learned all about the 
great politicians of the day. This toothless old woman 
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came from Yoshiwara and for years Lad only arranged hair 
in the Shimada style. She had an extraordinary gift for 
this. As she used neither oil nor cosmetics and simply 
dampened the hair with water, her edifices lasted only for 
one day. 

All the time she was arranging 0-Koi's hair she went on 
gossiping, merely stopping from time to time to take a sip 
of something. She knew Prince Ito, Viscount Inouye, and 
Prince Yamagata all leaders in Nipponese politics. She 
had often met them when sent for to dress their geishas' 
hair, which they had disarranged in the teahouses. 

"Prince Yamagata has sometimes offered me a glass," 
she said to 0-Koi. "He is unrivaled as a singer of light 
songs and he gives me advice ahout the shape of a 
chignon." 

'Well, Aunt, I have been asked to go to his house this 
evening/' On hearing these words the old hairdresser with 
an air of decision cut the thread with which she was bind- 
ing O-Koi's tresses, took a little drink, and began to 
moisten her client's hair all over again. 

"Ah! In that case, I don't want him to have any fault 
to find. Bend your head a litde this way. There! You must 
give him my compliments." 

O-Koi did not fail to do so, and that evening the prince 
returned the old woman's greetings, expressing his ap- 
preciation of her masterpiece. 

In the case of Inouye, the hairdresser warned O-Koi 
that he was a connoisseur of materials and was particularly 
critical of the dyes used for kimonos. 
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"Then you can tell me of a master-dyer who will dress 
me in such a way as to astonish this client/' 

"Go to Chikuzen of Asakusa. He is expensive but his 
experience in dressing the elegant courtesans of former 
days is unrivaled." 

O-Koi sent for him, looked at his models, discussed 
everything with him and, as a result, was dressed with a 
distinction which aroused the envy of less opulent geishas. 

How these glimpses into the private lives of great men 
and these hints ahout their characters and temperaments 
must have helped her in her profession! She was more 
than grateful to her old hairdresser. The long mirror 
reflected their two faces O-Koi's young and intelligent, 
and beside it that of the toothless old fairy of the alcoves. 
They read each other's eyes with a complicity which 
differed only by a generation. 

O-Koi had other friends. The geisha Ko-Fumi, her 
favorite, advertised their attachment by wearing a belt of 
the same pattern, ordered from the dyer Chikuzen it was 
violet, sewn with round chrysanthemums and had been 
designed by Korin in the eighteenth century. 

The two geishas went for walks together on their days 
off. They strolled about the fair at Asuka and bought 
Jewels and trinkets. They visited the temple of Kwannon 
and, after they had prayed, fed tie pigeons. 

Ko-Fumi's father was one of the elite of old Tokyo 

men so brave that they would leap into the midst of a 

conflagration to plant the sacred boundary sign beyond 

which the flames must not pass. Her mother was a geisha 
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who "made the nightingales sing." From these parents she 
inherited her beauty and the nohility of her character. At 
seventeen she had been betrothed to the famous Baiko 
who played the parts of women and ghosts at the classical 
theater, but though she adored him he would not marry 
her. She confided her hopeless attachment to O-Koi. She 
explained that her protector, who was a banker, thought 
it quite normal for a geisha like herself to be in love with 
a theatrical star. He provided her with beautiful new bank 
notes, knowing how much it costs to reach an actor s 
dressing room to offer congratulations. But Baiko was not 
to be won and Ko-Fumi was left to console herself by 
giving up eating radishes in her salad because her hero 
never touched them. 

In the meantime, Baiko had bought out and established 
a geisha he adored and was later to make his wife* 
Ko-Fumi began to pine away. She lay there on her bed 
little more than a skeleton. O-Koi, who was by nature 
reasonable and cold, was frightened to see the ravages 
wrought by love in so beautiful a girL 

She moved her friend to the Red Cross Hospital and 
there it was that Ko-Fumi, who was in the last stages of 
tuberculosis, whispered to her her last wish: to see Baiko. 

But it was only his brother Kikugoro, another star of 
the classical theater, who came to the hospital, bringing 
With him the sumptuous costume worn by Baiko in a part 
in which the poor invalid especially admired him. 
Kikugoro spread it out on the eiderdown. 

This lamentable story moved the whole world of the 
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theater and teahouses. The handsome and celebrated 
Ozamon, of whom we shall hear more later in the story, 
finally arrived at the hospital, dragging his brother Ba'iko 
after him. The latter, livid and trembling, was incapable 
of speech, but Ko-Fumi died holding his hand. 

Never did so many lovely girls mourn a companion, or 
so many actors surround a coffin. O-Koi, who was very 
much moved, wondered how it could be that anyone so 
beautiful should die of such despair. Was it because 
Ko-Fumi lacked spontaneity? "Everything about her was 
too well arranged and perfect, the affair bored me, hence 
my indifference/* explained Baiko. It was true that despite 
her passionate heart and sensitive pride, she was always 
faultlessly tidy, she never had a pleat out of place, and 
she smoked as though she were performing a rite of the 
tea ceremony. 

Ko-Fumi still pursued Baiko from beyond the grave. 
One of her brocade belts which was taken back by the 
shop was subsequently bought by his fiancee, who had no 
idea of its history. When she put it on, the startled actor 
thought that the girl who had so greatly loved him was 
presenting herself for marriage. 

Because of the unhappy Ko-Fumi, O-Koi had a good 
deal to do with actors and fell under their spell. Perhaps 
this influenced her in a decision she was to take at about 
this time. 

Among her most eager clients there was a young busi- 
nessman called Shirobara. His father, a simple roadman 
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who used to water the dusty highways, had raised himself 
by his own efforts and was able to send his son to complete 
his education abroad. After visiting Paris, London, and 
New York, this young man decided that nothing could 
compare with Japanese life and the piquant charm of 
geishas trained in the true tradition. He fell in love with 
O-Koi and invited her to the various restaurants of the 
capital, but he always returned in the evening to Yoko- 
hama, where he lived. 

This platonic friendship lasted a hundred days, at the 
end of which Shirobara went to O-Koi's adopted father to 
ask for her hand in marriage. Before they were united, 
however, he wanted her to go to college for a year to 
familiarize herself with the ideas of bourgeois society. 

The old Aado was delighted and already pictured him- 
self as a grandfather, but, instead of accepting Shirobara's 
proposal, O-Koi began to weep. Already embarrassed at 
receiving the young man's attentions without giving any- 
thing in return, she could not overcome her scruples at 
the idea of this honorable marriage. How could she re- 
cover her purity? How could she, an experienced geisha, 
find the courage to go back to live among schoolgirls? Her 
profession had put its indelible mark upon her. Her 
peculiar grace and elegance, the very expression of her 
face, would make it easy to pick her out from a hundred 
others. Nor could she ever feel at home beside this worthy 
husband. 

Unable to explain her panic to the disappointed old 
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Ando, she found it simpler not to give a definite answer, 
but she knew she could not separate herself from the 
demimonde. 

The great Ozamon, whom we have just seen at the 
deathbed of Ko-Fumi, was already acquainted with O-Koi 
through his younger brother, Kikugoro. Ever since as a 
little boy he had called for the beautiful geisha to come 
and put him to sleep of an evening, and O-Koi ran to him 
and gently passed a comb through his hair, Kikugoro had 
cherished a childish passion for her. 

Both brothers were at the beginning of their career. In 
accordance with the Oriental system of adoption Ozamon 
was to carry on the famous line of Ichimura, while 
Kikugoro, like Ba'iko, belonged to that of O-Kami. It may 
seem tedious to dwell upon the question of theatrical 
genealogy, but I do so deliberately because the well- 
known prints which the reader most likely has hanging 
on his walls are portraits of the ancestors of the Ichimuras 
and O-Kamis stars of the contemporary stage. 

Ozamon had already made a tour of Europe incognito, 
spending the greater part of his time at the Parisian race 
courses. He had a romantic appearance. Thin and of out- 
standing elegance, he probably owed his long narrow 
face and well-shaped nose to his mother's Italian descent 
His Japanese audiences were thrilled by his performances 
as a great nobleman, but most of all they admired him in 
the role of a brigand when, with bare legs and a handker- 
chief held between his teeth to conceal his identity, he 
allowed them a sight of his superb profile. 
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Ozamon intended to marry a geisha known as the 
Beauty with the Undressed Hair because of the photo- 
graphs on sale in some quarters showing her with her hair, 
still wet from a shampoo, falling over her shoulders. An- 
other actor of a great line tricked him out of the glamorous 
girl, however. 

This puhlic affront roused the feelings of the guild of. 
fishmongers of the Nihombashi quarter. They were real 
Tokyo people, lively and proud, who always stood by 
their favorites whether actors or wrestlers, and Ozamon 
was one of their special pets. They hissed his rival when 
he came onto the stage and the Beauty with the Un- 
dressed Hair had to send them a letter of apology. Then 
they set to work to find another fiancee for their protg6, 
more beautiful and intelligent than the one who had been 
stolen from him. 

First they suggested the daughter of an actor at the 
height of his career, but Ozamon preferred to make a 
reputation for himself and refused to consider her. 

Then the head of the fishmongers chose O-Koi, who 
was already well known for her beauty and ability. He 
approached her adopted father, who received him without 
enthusiasm for he mistrusted the theatrical profession. But 
O-Koi herself was attracted by the proposal. She was 
steeped in the tradition of celebrated love affairs between 
actors and geishas; moreover this handsome young man 
represented the art of centuries, a great name, a life of 
passion. The call of the senses, added to the fascination 
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of the dangerous honor which such a marriage represented 
prevailed, and she accepted. 

What of the kindly and patient Mr. Yajima? He had 
been against her marriage with the young businessman 
who was of his own world, but to be in competition with 
an actor did not trouble him in the least. As he was him- 
self a married man and the father of a family, he thought 4 
it would be an elegant gesture on his part to give up his 
geisha to Ozamon. He accordingly became the young 
actor's friend and took him about in the teahouses. He 
gave O-Koi back her freedom, assumed a protective 
manner, and loaded both the young people with fatherly 
advice. Their gratitude was his reward and he kept his 
self-respect. 

While all this was going on, old Ando died at the age 
of seventy. He refused to relinquish his bottle of sake even 
on his deathbed. "My dear girl," he said to O-Koi, "if you 
want to perform your filial duty to the very end, go on 
giving me sake till I breathe my last. My tomb is bought, 
I die satisfied, my happiness completed by you, my 
adopted child. Give my friends a drink at my burial. Fill 
up the bottle that I have only half-emptied." 

Young Shirobara wept at the funeral. 

When the period of mourning was over, Ozamon's 
mother came to call on O-Koi, whom she did not yet 
know. Unfortunately she arrived at Teru-Omi to find its 
mistress in the drawing room so busily engaged in pouring 
out sake that she was drunk herself. There was nothing 
left for her future mother-in-law to do but to admire the 
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way her hair was dressed, and this first meeting did not 
tend to ease the tension between these two women who 
were soon to be living under the same roof. 

O-Koi was nearly twenty when, accompanied by the 
head of the fishmonger's guild who officiated as go- 
between, she left her home for that of Ozamon. The 
wedding ceremony which followed is known as the intro- 
duction of the bride, and in Japanese it still goes by a 
name so crudely literal that it could not be translated into 
a less outspoken language. 

The ritual was solemn and almost sad, and the married 
couple drank the nine draughts of sake which were to 
seal their union. Then, when the time came for refresh- 
ments, it was discovered that the mother-in-law had only 
ordered enough food for three people. This was her 
revenge for having to give up the idea of marrying her son 
to the daughter of the celebrated actor, and enjoying all 
the sumptuous celebrations which would have taken place 
at his establishment. O-Koi's friends were obliged to send 
out quickly to a caterer for an adequate meal. 

Ozamon remained quite unperturbed, not seeming to 
notice anything, but when the most important actor of 
the Kabuki learned of this mean trick, he publicly an- 
nounced his approval of the marriage between his col- 
league and O-Koi. Then, in lordly fashion, he had all the 
ceremonies repeated with the utmost pomp and gave a 
banquet worthy of the glamorous world of theater stars. 

TTiis, alas, did not improve the young couple's fortunes. 
O-Koi, now once again known as Teruko, tells us in her 
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diary that she was beginning to discover the reverse side 
of the medal. Her husband, idolized by the public, did not 
trouble to look after her. They were crippled with debt as 
the inevitable result of Ozamon's publicity expenses, his 
playbills, banners, and curtains an actor cannot dispense 
with ostentation, as O-Koi learned to her cost. Of his 
theatrical salary, which amounted to no more than eighty 
yen a month, a certain proportion was stopped for 
creditors. His young wife was faced with a precarious 
situation and had to exercise all those powers of organi- 
aation which had marked her out for this thankless role. 

From an immaculately elegant geisha she became a slat- 
tern who did not have time to go to the hairdresser. With 
a handkerchief on her head and her sleeves turned back, 
she worked from morning till night. Scarcely was she in 
bed after Ozamon's late return from the theater, than the 
sound of her mother-in-law's duster (a bamboo stick 
topped with strips of cloth) brushing against the paper 
doors woke her to face the early morning. She jumped 
from under the bedclothes and ran to join the old lady, 
fastening her apron as she went. The young husband for 
whom she had waited up through the night only laughed. 
O-Koi could not go to sleep before he did, nor remain in 
bed after her mother-in-law was up. Nevertheless the 
possession of an attractive man has its secret pleasures and 
Ozamon and O-Koi enjoyed a conjugal happiness which 
was at present unimpaired. 

The mother-in-law followed the national religion of 
Shinto and sometimes required the services of a priest at 
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her home. O-Koi took part in these rites, in the offering 
o wine, rice, and fruit and in the prayers invoking the 
ancestral gods of Japan and the deities of nature. One day 
the priest, who was passing a string of beads through his 
fingers, struck O-Koi's chest with it She supposed that 
this was a sign of her sanctification, but shortly afterward 
the priest prescribed fasts and penances which Ozamon 
solemnly carried out. Winter had set in with all its 
severity. Nevertheless O-Koi saw her husband fasting and 
sprinkling himself with icy water. She asked him if he was 
hoping thereby to obtain from heaven some particular 
favor with regard to his profession and whether she could 
do the penances in his place. Pressed by her questions, 
Ozamon told her the truth. The blow she had received 
from the beads was a sign of divine displeasure and these 
acts of purification were binding upon him. Since the god 
had singled her out as the victim of her mother-in-law's 
anger, O-Koi also mortified herself for her husband. 

A spiteful mother-in-law is easy enough to put up with, 
but when it comes to a flighty husband, that is a different 
matter. When Ozamon was acting in Yokohama, O-Koi 
went there with him. They stayed in a small hotel with no 
modern conveniences. The lighting still depended on 
paraffin lamps and the heating on a few embers in a 
brazier. One night O-Koi waited up kte for her husband. 
The brazier was cold and the flame of the lamp began to 
flicker. She went to borrow paraffin from an actor who had 
been in the hotel -a long time, but she did not dare to 
disturb the hotel proprietor to ask for coal. Distressed at 
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the idea that Ozamon would have to get into cold sleeping 
kimonos she tried to make them warm by wearing them. 
Ozamon did not come in until three o'clock in the 
morning, and when he saw how his wife was attired he 
began to laugh. 

He did not think it so funny next day. The actor who 
had provided O-Koi with paraffin told him he was a fool, 
adding with tears in his eyes: "No one has ever done such 
a thing for me/' and he invited O-Koi to a comforting 
little dinner. This incident marked the end of conjugal 
happiness for the young wife, who dwells on it sadly in 
her diary. 

But Ozamon was drawing huge crowds. His increas- 
ingly important parts, played with consummate care, 
showed his complete mastery of his art. He invented 
attitudes and created an inimitable style. His salary rose, 
but success brought increased obligations. O-Koi was over- 
burdened with visitors, her list of presents grew long, they 
were living at a rate they could not afford. 

Little by little she sold her trousseau and all the cre- 
ations of the master-dyer at Asakusa. She had to go about 
in her husband's castoff kimonos of which she altered 
the sleeves. Still worse, she had to part with her house, 
' Teru-Omi. But all these sacrifices would have been easy 
if Ozamon had proved as good a husband as he was an 
outstanding actor. 

As a prince of hearts, he was besieged with declarations 
of passionate admiration. That he should receive them 
from geishas was natural, but well-brought-up ladies and 
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girls of the bourgeois class lost their heads. On the pretext 
of offering presents or thanks they came to call on the 
actor at his home. O-Koi, worn out with these widows or 
ardent divorced women, declared that her house was be- 
coming a regular professional meeting place, but her 
mother-in-law thought it was all inevitable and expedient. 
Ozamon went all over the town. They quarreled for the 
favor of his presence in the houses of the new rich, who 
gave feasts in his honor and bought tickets wholesale for 
his performances. 

When Ko-Fumi died she bequeathed to O-Koi the 
friendship of Mrs. Ikeda, her protector's wife. This lady, 
who was about thirty-seven years old, was still beautiful 
and swayed by the dangerous passions of middle age. She 
loaded her young friend with presents, providing her with 
kimonos and pattens to match her own. Finally, O-Koi 
introduced her to her husband so that he could join in 
thanking her for these kindnesses. 

Mrs. Ikeda had admired the actor so much on the stage 
that she was delighted to have this opportunity of pene- 
trating to the inner circle of his intimate friends, which 
she did to such purpose that she never left it. 

When O-Koi went to return her visit she found the 
door closed. 

"Aha!" said her mother-in-law, "Mrs. Ikeda was at the 
theater again today!" 

O-Koi wanted to know the worst. She had ordered for 
this friend of hers a little silver-bowled pipe, and with 
the gift in her hand she went to call. On reaching the first 
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floor she found Ozamon stretched full length on the divan 
in a position all too suggestive of love-making. 

"Your husband is impossible!" exclaimed the lady. "He 
insists on coining here for his afternoon rest!" 

O-Koi then remembered a certain wrestling match at 
which Ozamon had disappeared with her friend into 'the 
wings of the theater, where she had eventually found him, 
massaging the stomach of Mrs. Ikeda, who said she had 
been taken ill. 

Seeing how things were going, O-Koi begged her hus- 
band to be faithful to his marriage. After that she saw no 
more of him for a fortnight. He had taken up his abode in 
a teahouse with his mistress. 

O-Koi sent him milk and the clothes he needed until at 
last the day came when there was not one of his kimonos 
left in the house. Then she tried to waylay him on a 
narrow bridge over which he would have to pass on his 
return from the theater. Hidden beneath an enormous 
paper umbrella she stood in the rain, watching for his 
jinrikisha, which she recognized by the large sprig of 
orange blossom fixed to its lantern. He put her off with a 
promise, but she saw his jinrikisha turn to the appointed 
meeting place. 

O-Koi still continued to play her part as wife for some 
time. On the twenty-sixth day of summer, when the moon 
was full, she accompanied Ozamon and Mrs. Ikeda on 
the river in Tokyo. She understood that Mr. Ikeda was to 
be of the party, but there was no one on board except the 
boatman bending over the scull, the cook busily occupied 
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grilling fish, and the two lovers, who were not in the least 
embarrassed. 

Then Ozamon asked O-Koi to go away for a time. Mrs. 
Ikeda was about to leave her husband and had no refuge 
but the home of her lover. O-Koi warned her husband 
that "a fallen blossom does not return to the branch" and 
that "the bird flies away without leaving a trace on the 
water." Then she left him. 

Ozamon had arranged that she should go to the inter- 
mediaries of their marriage, but when she arrived with her 
little parcel of luggage she was badly received. Next day 
she went to some old friends of her childhood in the gay 
quarter. 

Ozamon's adventure had an epilogue worthy of his 
theatrical roles. Some policemen who were making a 
census of the town came to ask O-Koi if she could give 
them any information about a suspicious couple who had 
taken refuge in the suburbs. The couple in question 
turned out to be Ozamon and Mrs. Ikeda, with a quantity 
of luggage. Ozamon was in hiding and they had taken 
him for a thief. 

O-Koi refused to go back to Ozamon, who accordingly 
sent her her belongings with the sum of three hundred 
yen. And so, at twenty-four, she had to start life afresh. 

She chose to return to her geisha career and to the 1 
varied and elegant society of Shimbashi. Confident of her 
own power, she borrowed a thousand yen at the rate of 
2.60 per cent and became once more the proprietress of a 
teahouse. 
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At this time war was threatening in Manchuria. The 
peace concluded with China had not secured the fruits of 
Japan's victory. The Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed in 
1895, had given the Manchurian seaboard to Japan, but 
Russia, Germany, and France had objected to diis on the 
grounds that it constituted a threat to peace in the East. 
The Emperor "yielded to the dictates of magnanimity and 
listened to the advice of these three powers/' In 1902 
Japan signed an Anglo-Japanese alliance which was to 
hold for five years, but the situation was still dangerous 
and the Russians were advancing where they should have 
withdrawn. 

Katsura, President of the Council and Minister of 
Home Affairs, had frequent meetings with Prince Ito who 
had signed the peace with China. Prince Yamagata and 
Marquis Komura took part in their discussions. When 
these statesmen had finished their work in the council 
chambers, they would come to relax among the geishas. 
The more they deliberated the more they needed the girls 
to entertain them afterward and to preserve the good feel- 
ing which political disputes might threaten to disturb. 

O-Koi was grateful for their renewed patronage. It gave 
her the stimulation and support she needed. She was 
going through a difficult period when there was much to 
depress her and she was not helped by the sight of young 
Shirobara, her former admirer, who was now seeking con- 
solation in a dissolute life. 

O-Koi felt very bitter and weary after all she had gone 
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through. She wanted to forget the past, and when the 
New Year festivities began she drank to excess. Then, 
instead of celebrating the occasion by airily plucking at 
the strings of her samisen, she sent for the mummers. 
These noisy revelers are supposed to bring good luck. To 
the sound of a drum they wave a lion's mask in front 
of the houses they visit, as a signal for the merrymaking 
which ushers in the New Year. 

O-Koi was determined the beginning year should be 
new indeed for her, and free from all unhappy memories. 
She had received a large jar of sake. It was decorated with 
symbols of joy and fastened with ornamental streamers 
and it was intended as a gift worthy of the most brilliant 
women dancers. On the first day of January, with one of, 
her lady friends, she drank the whole contents of this note- 
worthy jar. When she wanted to offer some of its contents 
to the manageress and servants, it was in vain that she 
held it upside down; it was empty. On leaving the house, 
she fell into the gutter and spoilt a new and costly full- 
dress kimono, the work of the master-dyer at Asakusa. Her 
companion, who was equally drunk, had lost the power of 
speech and was incapable of uttering the festive greetings 
by which she had established her reputation. 

O-Koi was nicknamed Lady Bacchus in the district She 
was rapidly approaching the most dangerous moment in 
her career. She had to defer the payment of her thousand- 
yen debt and was driven to the expedient of raising money 
by her personal charms. We do not know from what 
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passing lovers she received payment at this time. She 
merely states that a geisha who has made her name can 
never do without either a patron or his money. 

She tells us that she had an understanding at this 
period with the dyer's son, who was very clever in busi- 
ness. He provided her with several splendid sets of 
kimonos: one for the festivities of January 1-3, another 
for those of January 3-7, and a third for January 7-15. 
On the seventh day of the New Year the geishas have a 
display of superlative elegance. They go in procession 
with their belts unknotted, wearing new kimonos of 
which the trains hang loose. Everyone admires the texture 
and design of these garments. 

Thanks to the dyer, O-Koi was dazzlingly beautiful. It 
was a good advertisement for both of them and the ar- 
rangement held for other seasons. 

O-Koi's return from the party given by Baron Okura 
is still remembered in Tokyo. This fat and important 
businessman, who shared his brand-new tide with his 
wife, a professional geisha, was fond of luxury and art. 
O-Koi, who was very specially dressed for the occasion, 
stopped on her way back at a restaurant frequented by 
writers. They asked to see her costume and O-Koi, as a 
true artist, granted their request. She took off her beautiful 
kimonos and went to have a bath while they handed the 
garments round. Then, thoroughly refreshed, she arrayed 
herself once more and appeared before her literary friends. 

One kimono was of mouse-colored gauze embroidered 
with silver waves. Over this she wore another transparent 
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kimono with a black boat on a white ground. The two 
designs, one on top of the other, formed a landscape 
which stood out against a pink foundation. Her belt, of 
stiff green silk, represented the mountains in summer. 
The writers begged her to make her entrance all over 
again. She was a vision as she stood there framed by the 
folding doors. 

But all this outward brilliance hid a very real distress. 
Men who frequent teahouses are out for amusement, and 
some of them have no inhibitions where geishas are con* 
cerned. 

A party of such gentlemen made the most of their 
opportunity when Ozamon remarried. They invited O-Koi 
to a house overlooking the road where the bride was to 
pass with all her belongings, and when the procession 
came into sight they pushed her onto the veranda, pre- 
tending that they were going to throw her out among the 
furniture and packing cases of her successor. Then they 
forced her to drink the health of the newly married couple 
in champagne. Poor O-Koi burst into tears. What could 
she do against all these powerful bankers and big business-, 
men who made sport of geishas? Dressed like students, in, 
a spotted navy-blue material, they were ready for rough 
play. They had casks brought up into the reception rooms. 
They broke the partitions and struggled with the geishas, 
trying to tear off their kimonos. When the girls rolled pell- 
mell among the barrels, they paid for the breakage and 
the spoiled costumes. 

O-Koi found no pleasure in such orgies. She felt, 
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ashamed when she left them, covered with bruises, her 
hair in disorder and her sleeves torn. Her hosts merely 
laughed. They delighted in teasing her. Sometimes these 
same gentlemen would hide in a side street and attack her 
jinrikisha when she was on her way to an important 
engagement. 

A serious-minded patron would have saved her from 
such insults. But in the demimonde she met with nothing 
but frivolity and selfish greed. Then she became spiteful 
herself and sought revenge in a hundred little ways. 

A certain client brought from Yoshiwara a geisha who, 
though ugly, played the samisen better than her rivals of 
Shimbashi. To punish him the geishas of the fashionable 
quarter refused to admire a painting on silk by Buncho, 
of which he was very proud. He wore this eighteenth- 
century work of art sewn into the back of his coat. But 
it was in vain that he took off his coat and turned it to 
display the painting. No one was interested. One evening 
0-Koi invited several rowdy bankers to come to a room 
adjoining the one in which she was conversing with the 
owner of the coat. She complimented him so much on his 
treasure that he offered her a meal, which raised his bill 
to an alarmingly high figure. When he showed surprise, 
the bankers opened the door and called out "Hullo! Q-Koi! 
Buncho the painter owes you quite as much as that for 
advertising his masterpiece." 

People grew wary of the tricks O-Koi invented and 
began to pay her back in her own coin. 

At this period the exhibition of women in the windows 
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of Yoshiwara was forbidden and that quarter lost its 
vogue. Several courtesans became geishas at Shimbashi, 
and one of them the proprietress of a teahouse. One day 
O-Koi received a call to go to this establishment where 
she found waiting a client so serious, dignified, and hand- 
some that she took him for a naval officer. After she had 
tried without success to make him unbend she was morti- 
fied to discover that he was an actor of the modern school 
who was making fun of her. O-Koi and her girl friends 
went to see him play. He was told of their presence, and 
when he came onto the stage, which was set in as 
lacustrine a style as could be wished, he held a live carp 
in his hand. The dialogue which followed was spiced with 
witticisms and puns bringing in the names of all the 
geishas present The girls were red with vexation and 
declared themselves beaten. After that they were on their 
guard with modern actors. 

Among O-Koi's admirers there was a financier from the 
north. The geishas nicknamed him "the old sloven" be-, 
cause they had difficulty in persuading him to take a bath 
and he was careless about his hair and beard. He was not 
popular, but as a matter of fact he was not lacking in 
originality and intelligence. 

At the end of the year he sent O-Koi a sum of five 
hundred yen as a dp for her servants. Then he invited her 
and several other beautiful geishas to spend a week end 
with him in the north. They felt the mysterious attraction 
of the unknown and were tempted by this journey to a 
distant snow-covered province, but at the last moment 
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only four travelers turned up. All the other ladies had 
declined the invitation. 

0-Koi herself was obliged to go. This man financed a 
1 teahouse of which the proprietress had begged her not to 
fail him, so the preparations, which were not without their 
comic side, went forward. 

It was a regular expedition. First the train jolted them 
about for hours and then they had to cross the sea. The 
old chaperon who accompanied the geishas gave them 
each a pickled prune as a precaution against seasickness. 
These prunes had to be fixed over their navels. 

On board they met, as though by chance, some finan- 
ciers, one of them Korekiyo Takahashi, 1 who laughingly 
asked the girls to let them see the famous prunes. 

At the provincial hotel, where a rainy day kept them 
'prisoners with nothing to do but contemplate the dreary 
vistas of too large a garden, the youngest of the party 
began to cry. The chaperon, who was bald, could not 
f wear her wig because no hairdresser could be found 
capable of putting it in order, A visit to the financier s 
domain cheered them up. They admired his collection of 
paintings and china as much as his house. 

Then their host took them to the hot springs. While 
they were there he made some very definite proposals to 
O-Koi, declaring he would lose face if she did not sur- 
render to him. 
O-Koi was afraid of losing caste if she allowed herself 

^Assassinated in 1936 by a fanatic. 
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to be tempted by the money of the old man who did not 
like his bath. He insisted; he wept. The chaperon backed 
him up, but O-Koi decided to leave with as little delay as 
possible. 

The departure took place amidst the eddies of a storm. 
Jolted in their cabins, calling upon their gods and reciting 
litanies, the geishas missed the prunes which they had 
long since eaten. Never before had the sailors been so 
much amused. 

The financier took the geishas back as far as Kamakura, 
which is situated on the sea about an hour's journey from 
Tokyo. This time they nicknamed him "die Buddha/' 
because of the gigantic bronze Buddha of Kamakura of 
whom he appeared to be an ardent disciple. 

Kneeling among them, this odd old man gave them all 
Buddhist names and asked them questions after the 
manner of the philosophic sect of Zen, who practice tbe 
art of deductive reasoning. He told them symbolical 
fables. If O-Koi had a taste for these stories, she did not 
care for the teller of them, who was wasting his efforts. 

It was in vain that he took them for walks beside the 
Sumida, where the famous cherry trees were in blossom 
in vain that he mimed stories of ghosts or of exciting 
crimes. Nothing could make O-Koi change her mind. 

His presents were all intended to recall the spiritual 
life through which he sought to make his appeal. They 
took the form of golden lotus flowers for the belt, plaques 
in the shape of a temple gong for the hair, carved ivory 
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pins decorated with a skull. Still O-Koi held out. Indeed 
she became known as the more-than-god because of her im- 
passivity. 

She did not always escape so easily. 

There was in Tokyo a wealthy brewer, a cultivated 
patron of art of extreme prodigality. Twice a year he 
distributed silk coats to the geishas and sent the wrestlers 
full-dress aprons of brocade embroidered with gold, A 
geisha who had never worked for him ceased to count 

One fine day he sent for O-Koi, who found that he had 
gathered together a number of well-known personages. 
The whole menu, which was a magnificent triumph of 
skill, consisted of the same fish the carp served in a 
variety of ways. At the height of the festivities O-Koi and 
her host were placed opposite each other on two cushions. 
Everyone joked with them and offered their congratu- 
lations. Afterward this Maecenas presented the geishas of 
Shimbashi who were friends of O-Koi, and the chaperons 
of their houses, with thirty-seven coats dyed at Asakusa, 
as a tribute to the exquisite memory O-Koi had left with 
him. 

This patron of the arts enjoyed such a reputation for 
elegance that O-Koi's blushes at the adventure he had 
forced upon her were tempered by considerable vanity. 
Indeed these passing intimacies increased her price, and 
she was soon to be sought out by wrestling champions. 

The importance of these popular heroes is so great in 
Japan that when they retire, a personage of high degree, 
such as a prince, is chosen to perform the ceremony of 
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cutting off their topknot. Their prestige is comparable to 
that of the toreador in Spain, but whereas the toreador 
has to be lithe and slender, the Japanese wrestler develops 
stupendous proportions. His magnificent hugeness appeals 
to the geishas. 

The great wrestler Hitachiyama noticed O-Koi. He 
often came to the teahouse and his manager sought her 
out on his behalf. Through this intermediary she received 
a superb belt of stiff Hakata silt. Soon the champion's 
courtship was an open secret. O-Koi admitted that she had 
an admiration for him, which was only natural in view of 
his physique. The public became interested. 

Next it was the turn of the champion Araiwa, a rival 
of Hitachiyama, to declare his feelings towards O-Koi. A 
delegation of his supporters visited this much desired 
young woman and asked her whether she loved Hitachi- 
yama. If not they wished to submit the name of Araiwa 
as a candidate. 

O-Koi replied that she loved neither the one nor the 
other, but, always polite, she assured Araiwa's followers 
that she preferred their favorite. Whereupon these enthu- 
siasts possessed themselves of her person and lifted her 
into the air, uttering shouts of victory. They implored her 
not to change her mind. 

Araiwa's friends made no secret of their hopes. Those 
of Hitachiyama angrily maintained that their champion 
had the prior claim. A solution had to be found: O-Koi 
should belong to the winner of the great annual tourna- 
ment. 
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On die day when Ara'iwa and Hitactiyama were to 
meet in combat, O-Koi's friends flocked round her, they 
calmed her, they assured her that the full-dress aprons of 
these colossi did not conceal any instruments of torture. 

O-Koi appeared in the amphitheater, which was 
seething with an excited crowd. The betting wa steady; 
some backed the western champion, others the eastern. 
The referee purified the four cardinal points and prayed 
to their guardian deities. 

General Kodama, who was in the audience, bet openly 
for Araiwa, who took the offensive. It was, in fact, he who 
overthrew his rival. O-Koi became frightened and ran 
away in the midst of a great tumult. She had engagements 
that evening to appear for a few moments at ten different 
dinner parties. Her hurrying jinrikisha deposited her at 
the entrance to the various restaurants. Then it took her 
back to the teahouse where she was to congratulate the 
victor. The champion's manager and valets on one side, 
and matrons and maidservants on the other, were tele- 
phoning in wild excitement and running hither and 
thither. Messages went to and fro. In all directions they 
were drinking to celebrate the day's triumph. 

O-Koi did not know where her night ended, but the 
glamorous couple found each other again next day. 
Araiwa, too lavishly entertained, the prisoner of his ad- 
mirers who all belonged to the Yussen Kaisha Shipping 
Company, had finally fallen down drunk from excessive 
libations. O-Koi discovered him sleeping and perfectly 
inoffensive, clad iii a black crepe de Chine kimono of 
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which the lower part was decorated with a beautiful 
design representing a kicking horse. 

The people of the shipping company, satisfied as to the 
loyalty of the lovely geisha, conducted the pair to a quiet 
hotel in the suhurbs and left them to enjoy their happi- 
ness. There Araiwa brought the money out of his sleeves 
in handfuls and amused himself by counting the fruits of 
his victory. Then, quite seriously, he offered the whole 
sum to O-Koi who had encouraged him so well. O-Koi 
replied that she was not yet his own. She would never 
speak of the night which followed, but champion and 
geisha, worthily matched, did not disappoint each other. 

Araiwa, adopted by the rich proprietor of a teahouse, 
wanted to marry O-Koi and make her future secure. But 
she could not face a marriage similar to her unhappy 
union in the theatrical world. Araiwa was grieved and 
went off alone to Osaka. 

O-Koi was to enter another circle. Fate had reserved an 
unofficial part for her in the shaping of her country's 
history. 

In the spring of 1903 General Kropotkin came on a 
diplomatic mission to Japan. At this time Katsura was 
Prime Minister, Komura Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Marshal Terauchi Minister of War. As we have already 
seen, international diplomacy had deprived Japan of some 
of the fruits of her victorious campaign against China. 
Then Russia constructed a railway across Manchuria, and 
Germany obtained part of Shantung as a compensation 
for the murder of two missionaries. Finally the Russians 
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installed themselves in Liaotung, which Japan had been 
obliged to leave in 1895, and they constructed a line from 
Harbin to Port Arthur, passing through Mukden. After 
the Boxer uprising, Russia sent troops to occupy Man- 
churia. Her demands that China should recognize her 
rights made the Japanese apprehensive about Korea. A 
threat to the Korean peninsula was a threat to Japan her- 
self. Japanese statesmen gained American and British 
support, and Russia promised to evacuate Manchuria but 
did not abide by the principle of the open door in that 
country. 

Nothing but haggling over the respective rights of 
Japan and Russia in Manchuria and Korea could result 
from this mission of General Kropotkin. Nevertheless, the 
Russian plenipotentiary was admirably received. The 
Mitsui family, the most ancient bankers in the empire, 
gave a magnificent party in his honor: the gardens were 
illuminated with torches, the halls decorated with curtains 
of bamboo, heavy with silk tassels. The meal was lit from 
lanterns of lacquer and stretched paper, which created a 
soft, meditative atmosphere. The palace etiquette of 
Ogasawara was observed in the ordering of the feast. A 
leading caterer sent thirty-eight courses, each forming an 
exquisite still-life picture. They were presented by fifty 
geishas dressed as maids of honor with sleeves reaching to 
the ground and formally knotted belts. 

These girls came in from the far end of the hall, ad- 
vancing two by two with a gliding step, holding the dishes 
on a level with their eyes. Marshal Terauchi said he had 
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often reviewed troops, but none of them had moved with 
such beauty and order as these geishas. O-Koi was at the 
head of this harmonious procession. With the dessert, 
the girls proffered finely chiseled daggers by way of 
knives. One can picture the fairy-like charm of such a 
reception. 

O-Koi had borrowed the kimono of a young unmarried 
girl. It was embroidered all over. Her belt was so exquisite 
that General Kropotkin asked her to kneel in front of him 
so that he could examine it. Then, to show his gratitude, 
he held out his hand to her. O-Koi notes in her remi- 
niscences that the physical contact with this great hairy 
barbarian frightened her. 

The Japanese guests suggested that O-Koi should offei 
her belt to the Russian general who so greatly admired its 
magnificence and the way it was worn. Shfe refused 
Marshal Terauchi wanted to buy it for him, but she 
replied: 

"Never, Your Excellency: I would willingly give it to a 
Japanese, because then I could see it again, but a foreigner 
would take it too far away!" 

It was on that occasion, lit by the lovely glow of antique 
lanterns and in the guise of a proud young maid of honor, 
seemly and graceful in her bearing, that O-Koi was 
specially noticed by Prince Katsura. 

Baron Kondo, director of important shipping companies, 
immediately engaged her for at tea ceremony to which he 
was inviting the foreigners. O-Koi was accustomed to a 
different ceremonial from that in vogue at this magnate's 
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establishment, but she bet before witnesses that she would 
master the new rites in a night. An expert of the required 
school gave her explanations and notes which, of course, 
are rarely employed in the teaching of this intuitive art, 
and 0-Koi appeared the next day at Baron Kondo's house. 
She officiated in the traditional princely style, her hair, 
falling freely down her back and her shoulders covered 
with a splendid court mantle. Thus she won her bet and 
the award. 

The foreigners invited on this occasion knew nothing 
of the personality of the officiating geisha who dispensed 
delicious, sparkling green tea to them, nor of the feat she 
had accomplished in their honor; but such spirit, such 
style, and such a constant personal effort appealed to the 
military men of Japan, who became interested in O-Koi. 

Certain senior officers used to go sometimes to relax in 
a secluded teahouse at Tsukiji, a calm, sleepy quarter 
beside the canals. They invited geishas to accompany 
them. General Kodama patronized the place. He was 
poorly dressed in gray, he wore clumsy students' pattens 
which added a few inches to his short stature, and his head 1 
was covered with a cheap cap. He asked the geishas to 
take him unannounced to restaurants where he could 
enjoy such specialities as eels or fried fish. As he walked 
fast he arrived before his lady friends. The restaurants, 
misled by his appearance, often told him there was no 
room, but when his troop of elegant and joyous guests 
came onto the scene the hostess hurried forward to serve 
them. Then the general remarked archly: 'If there is no 
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room for a single person, there is plenty for a party!" Such 
incidents delighted the general, who loved to provoke 
them. 

The geishas respected this simple man. He came to see 
dbem one day bearing an enormous parcel of coarse silk 
aprons as a present. Himself a soldier, accustomed to 
ordinary family life, he thought that they would appreciate 
these strong aprons for use at home. The girls were still 
more touched when an assistant from the store arrived at 
his heels to ask whether the "old fellow" who had just 
hought half a dozen aprons at his counter could possibly 
be the celebrated General Kodama. He had noticed a 
visiting card in his wallet when he was paying the bill. 
What an advertisement for the store if it was really he! 
So he had made the purchase himself! The geishas were 
overcome with gratitude and the general with laughter. 

'The assistant tracked me down! And yet I had not 
stolen the aprons!" he exclaimed. 

Another time the general invited the geishas to go in a 
1 boat on the river Sumida, which flows past those restau- 
rants shown in so many of the old prints. There a peddler 
sold them some picture post cards. His collection contained 
all the generals: Nogi, Kodama, Oyama, Admiral Togo 
future heroes of the Russo-Japanese war. Portraits of the 
geishas of Tokyo were gaily joined with those of the mili- 
tary men. This troubled Kodama very much and he 
wanted to buy up the whole of the compromising stock. 
The peddler had such reserves that the general spent all 
his time dining the excursion destroying his merchandise. 
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General Kodama's pretty young friends knew that he 
scorned comfort and never wore any underpants. When 
he was in uniform or a lounge suit it did not matter, but 
when he wore a kimono it was likely to cause them em- 
barrassment. They resolved to give him a little lesson. ID 
the course of a dinner party in a large restaurant at Asa- 
kusa, they put the general into his bath. After rubbing 
down his back, they dressed him again, forcing him into 
a pair of pants. Then they slipped into his pocket a second 
pair for changing. Everyone was in a good humor that 
day and between them the geishas and officers disposed of 
fifty-eight portions of chicken. 

Such virile friendship and innocent diversions had 
quite restored O-Koi's good spirits by the time the Russo- 
Japanese war broke out. 

The Russian fleet, based at Port Arthur, consisted of 
fifty-nine vessels armed with thirteen hundred and fifty 
cannon. On January 31, 1904, it gave a demonstration off 
the coast of Shantung, returning to Port Arthur on Febru- 
ary 4. On the sixth of that month, Japan broke off diplo- 
matic relations with St. Petersburg and on the night of the 
eighth, on a calm moonlit sea, she launched an attack on 
the Russian fleet. 

General Kropotkin, the honored guest of the previous 
year, was commanding the Russian forces in Manchuria 
while in Tokyo Katsura presided over the Council of 
Ministers. 

Katsura was loaded with work and responsibility and 
Prince Yamagata, anxious about his friend's health, 
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wanted to provide him with some agreeable and trust- 
worthy person in whose company he could relax when 
necessary some intelligent and discreet woman who 
could be established close to him to save him from all the 
little schemes of those who sought to approach or influence 
him. 

Did Katsura himself ask his colleague to procure O-Koi, 
whose charm and character he had come to appreciate so 
highly, or did Yamagata advise him to take as a friend this 
geisha who was likely to prove a reliable and loyal confi- 
dante? In any case these statesmen judged O-Koi worthy 
to share their hours of leisure and perhaps to camouflage 
important secret meetings for what importunate visitor 
would care to disturb a man who was known to be en- 
gaged in the most private activities of his personal life? 

Prince Yamagata knew O-Koi very well He brought 
her and Katsura together at a restaurant and introduced 
her with these words: "This lady married an actor who 
turned her out of doors!" 

"Yes/* replied O-Koi, as she rose, "His Excellency Yama- 
gata always speaks thus about me as though he were a 
mere peasant." 

That evening Yamagata asked the proprietress of the 
restaurant to act as his intermediary with O-Koi. Such a 
thing was not customary in this house, which preferred 
not to become involved in the arrangements between 
clients and geishas. But O-Koi had been known to the 
owners since her childhood, and when such a man as 
Prince Yamagata makes a request, who can refuse? 
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0-Koi put up only the slight resistance which was con- 
sidered seemly. She met Katsura more openly during a 
gathering of politicians at which Kodama was present. 
After the meal O-Koi found herself face to face with the 
Prime Minister, and someone murmured: 

"Your Excellency, you have at this moment a formi- 
dable adversary, Russia. I hope you are not going to he 
afraid of a woman. Which of you is to win?" 

"Eh!" cried General Kodama, "the space in here is too 

limited only fifteen square feet! Go into the garden; 

you will have more room to fight out there. Moreover you 

will find carp swimming in the water under the wistaria." 

Sheltered hy the drooping branches the minister spoke. 

He was not handsome. His square face with narrowly 

screwed up eyes rather suggested a crab. He was a man of 

energy and decision who had no doubts concerning the 

annexation of Korea. He was uncompromising in his 

patriotism and definite in his political views. There was 

no fantasy about him. In official circles, with his smiling 

easy manners, he won the nickname of President Smile. 

"So you are really tiirning my proposition down?" he 

asked her squarely. 

Always prudent, she replied: 

"It is not that I refuse, but, Your Excellency, Prince Ito 
and men of your kind use women as toys which they can 
throw away afterward with no thought of what is to be- 
come of them, I am a geisha, but I am afraid of such a 
fate." 
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"I should think so," murmured Katsura, who appre- 
ciated her attitude. 

Several geishas who had had brief liaisons with the 
minister called out to them: 

'Well, Your Excellency, may we congratulate you? 
Your purse is well filled today; are you not going to give 
us a generous compensation? You must pay forfeit!'' 

And they laughingly snatched his wallet, which for 
once was well lined, for Katsura, who never had any 
pocket money on him as a rule, had that day teen lent 
three hundred yen through the foresight of a friend. 

General Kodama, who was enjoying the scene from the 
other side of the branches, teasingly called out: 

'Well, Katsura, have you won a victory over this 
Kropotkin?" 

"Yes, I have!" his friend joyfully announced. 

That evening they all went off to the suburbs where 
there was a restaurant celebrated for its eels. The people 
of the district wondered whoever these gentlemen could 
be, escorted as they were by a troupe of geishas and a 
cordon of police. 

O-Koi and Katsura passed this first night alone in the ' 
peaceful suburb. 

Prince Yamagata and General Kodama had given the 
geisha so many instructions that she understood the im- 
portance of her new engagement She had been suddenly 
called upon to play the delicate role of lover, nurse, and 
confidante and she rose to the occasion. She who had 
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been accustomed to drink too much became temperate at a 
single word dropped lightly by Katsura, and as she felt the 
weight of so many responsibilities pressing upon her 
shoulders impure creature that she was she knew that- 
there was a chord in her which had not yet vibrated: the' 
chord of patriotism. 

Her long liaison with Prince Katsura was like a secret 
mission. She knew how to keep such a man attached to 
her in those stormy times, for she really had all the re- 
serves of character on which the statesmen had counted. 
Yet 0-Koi met Katsura only once a week. The war was 
spreading, regiments were leaving one after another: the 
first army under the command of Count Kuroki, the sec- 
ond under General Oku. The third went to Port Arthur 
under General Nogi. After that a fourth army was dis- 
patched. The fighting continued all through the winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn. Then a fifth army went into 
action. During this time there was a succession of farewell 
banquets in the Shimbashi quarter. General Kodama went 
off to an appointment at staff headquarters. The geishas 
were on the platform at the station calling out "Banzai!" 
with his friends and family. 

At the beginning of her liaison, 0-Koi was sometimes 
late when Katsura invited her to meet him and his friends. 
One of them told her she was a fool and became angry. 
Katsura's every moment was precious. O-Koi learned many 
things: she learned the value of time, she learned not to 
drink, she learned how to wait and to sacrifice her private 
fees in order to be at the disposal of the man who be- 
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longed to his country. Sometimes she would be waiting 
from nine in the morning until nine at night in a rendez- 
vous house where Katsura never managed to join her. 
She would get very bored there and come bade in the 
evening heavyhearted, accompanied by the proprietress of 
the house. It was no longer possible to accept the invita- 
tions of her old friends or to practice her profession freely, 

Katsura was absolute in his demands. If O-Koi had been 
seen in company he asked for an explanation. The little 
intrigues of restaurants and teahouse proprietors had no 
interest for him. She had to use piteous excuses to break 
off purely friendly relations with several of her former 
clients. 

The time had come for O-Koi to leave the gay world. 
She was twenty-five, the best age for a geisha to bring her 
career to a successful end. (By the time she is thirty, they 
say, she begins to go downhill.) A friend of Katsura un- 
dertook to establish the liaison on a permanent basis. 
O-Koi's debts were paid off. She was now free as far as 
the proprietors of her house were concerned. Her adopted 
mother, who was glad to see her moving in such high 
circles, was easily satisfied. 

The most painful parting was with the champion 
Araiwa, who had really loved her. He bowed before his 
friend's new destiny and recalled how he had come to the 
rescue of Katsura's sister and taken her home after a 
jinrikisha accident. He wanted to pay O-Koi's debts, but 
she preferred to accept a set of tortoise-shell ornaments in 
memory o their friendship. This huge man, who was so 
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simple and gentle, was the only sentimental link with 
her past life. As for the master-dyer to whom she owed a 
great deal, he congratulated her and wiped out her deht 
with all the generosity of a true son of Tokyo. 

Katsura knew how to soften the separation of the tender 
Arai'wa from his mistress. He appreciated the champion's 
courtesy and invited him to a meal. Both men were gifted 
with good voices and played the samisen. One does not 
mix with geishas without wanting to rival them. 

So the champion sang and played, and the minister 
took up the refrain: 

"This year is a glorious year; 
Rice and corn fields yield a rich harvest. 
Let the old grandfather and grandmother rejoice. 
The frame of the paper umbrella is shaky 
And the bamboo sticks rattle, 
But the torn paper is still attached to the bamboo 
And through the holes I can see a pair of teal courting." 

In retiring from geisha life O-Koi gave her name to a 
young dancer of promise. This O-Koi II became the mis- 
tress of the Marquis of Saionji, who later signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

O-Koi was installed at Hinoki-cho, not far from Prince 
Katsura's house. The district was one of quiet residential 
dwellings inhabited also by General Nogi. In her new 
bourgeois home O-Koi eventually took out of their boxes a 
quantity of kaickknacks and objects to which she was 
quite unaccustomed. 

She had not long been settled in when the coming and 
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going of visitors and the carriages and jinrikishas con- 
stantly drawn up at her entrance began to attract attention 
in the district. The identity of the lady of the house and 
those who came to see her was no secret least of all to 
the policeman at the crossroads. 

Katsura was able to welcome his friends in peace at his 
mistress's home and the absence of etiquette was a rest for 
him. The Marquis of Saionji, a great lord normally sur- 
rounded with the utmost pomp, found once again the 
freedom he had known as a student in Paris when he 
came there. He dreamed reminiscently of the Commune, 
his friendship with Judith Gautier, and their literary work. 
Prince Ito used to demand a hot bath when he arrived, 
then he would accept the dressing gown, the red wine 

and the sake (exactly as he liked it) which O-Koi proffered 
him. He brought lady friends with him and would some- 
times sing an epigram of his own composition in place of 
those which no longer pleased him: 

'The love of a geisha 

Is no more lasting than a plant in a market place: 
If it is not watered 
It withers away." 

O-Koi's guests would play at go, the game beloved of 
Japanese ladies; they would chat and have discussions. 
They would eat a few choice dishes ordered from a good 
caterer. 

Sometimes Katsura laughingly exclaimed: 'This abode 

is as well attended as a teahouse! It would be a paying 
1 concern!" 
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"Your friend Ito is my best client," replied O-Koi. "Late 
last night lie brought me an Osaka geisha who is so jealous 
that he does not know what to do with her. He had sent 
her to his wife by the seaside, but the girl kept on com- 
plaining all the time, saying she was forgotten. The 
marchioness packed her off to him. As for me, all night 
long she prevents me from sleeping, by telling me her 
story over and over again without a rest. 

"There is also his famous perfume seller whom he wants 
me to shake off for him. Because he once gave her a lift in 
his coach and recommended her, the good woman watches 
for him and jumps into his carriage on every kind of pre- 
text!" 

Soon, however, the difficult times put a stop to these 
gaieties. One of the last parties was a tea ceremony te 
which Yamagata and Inouye invited Katsura and his offi- 
cial mistress. Each guest brought some artistic object so 
that they might admire it together. O-Koi drew from its 
brocaded cover a simple terra-cotta bowl from which 
Katsura drank without taking the slightest notice of it. 
But O-Koi then held out a paint brush to each of those 
illustrious men and the signed piece of pottery became a 
precious souvenir. 

Soon Katsura scarcely had the time for a few moments 
alone with the woman he had installed in this ideally pri- 
vate retreat. He used to arrive, accompanied by men who 
wished for long uninterrupted conferences with him. He 
would throw his bulging brief-case onto the matting and, 
with a harassed air, ask O-Koi to call for one of his 
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secretaries. Among his colleagues was Korekiyo Takahashi, 
nicknamed the Daruma because of his resemblance to the 
short fat monk who cannot be overturned. He sent this 
man abroad to negotiate enormous American loans. 

O-Koi saw the health of the overtaxed Prime Minister 
gradually declining. Sometimes he was in such pain that 
he had to break off a conversation or stop his work. She 
would hurry to his side to massage him or to prepare with 
her third finger (the finger for medicines) a pinch of 
powder in a gelatin capsule. 

Finally he was operated on for a tumor. Marchioness 
Katsura was away at a watering pkce and, whether be- 
cause of ill health or conjugal jealousy, she did not shorten 
her stay there, so O-Koi was called in to run the establish- 
ment of the illustrious convalescent. She had to look after 
the servants and take the place of the marchioness. While 
she was in charge frequent councils of politicians and 
generals were held secretly at the Prime Minister's house. 
Thanks to her intelligence and firmness everything went 
smoothly each visitor was punctually admitted and ush- 
ered into the appointed room. 

O-Koi always remained "silent as a carp/' One wonders 
where this sake-server, brought up in tea- and rendezvous 
houses, could have acquired such discipline, but one has 
to remember that the difficult circumstances of a geisha's 
life call for tact and impose a professional seal which is 
never broken by the best of the class. Moreover she was 
descended from a grandmother who inhabited a feudal 
court and was familiar with the inside of the Shogun's 
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palaces. The same blood flowed in 0-Koi's veins, the same 
spirit animated her, and so this young woman of the gay 
world was able to move among politicians and statesmen 
with a dignity which was all her own. 

We are intrigued as we study the delicate features of the 
young geisha who allowed General Kropotkin to admire 
her belt. There is something in her expression which grips 
our attention and we see it again as we turn to examine 
the same features, slightly marked by the passing years, of 
the authoress of the Memoirs. We detect none of the self- 
effacement traditional in Japanese women, but a mysteri- 
ous aloofness as of one raised and purified by a life of 
dedication. 

Think of all she must have heard in the way of political 
confabulations and secret conferences! But she kept si- 
lence, respecting the sacred responsibilities of the man who 
had called upon her to share in them* If I ask my Japanese 
friends what political part O-Koi played, they reply: 
"None; as a geisha she merely filled an intimate place in 
the great statesman's life." Yet in her Memoirs there is 
never a word about Katsura's character, never a comment 
upon his actions. Such restraint is not normal. Moreover 
there are a few passages at the end which make one specu- 
late about her role. 

When Yamagata and Katsura spoke together of a secret 
connected with the hara-kiri of General Nogi she under- 
lines the fact that: "Only one person was listening to them, 
O-Koi of course/' 

One evening toward the end of the war Katsura arrived 
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at her house at about ten o'clock, pale, worried, and silent 
It was summer time and a large white mosquito net sur- 
rounded his writing table in a room on the first floor. The 
Prime Minister put on his spectacles and began to go 
through a pile of papers. Kneeling at his back O-Koi 
fanned him, for the heat was stifling. 

For three hours Katsura sat lost in thought From time 
to time a messenger brought him a document or dispatch 
in a sealed packet. The atmosphere was heavy with an- 
guish, and O-Koi silently went on fanning the minister. 
She knew what anxieties weighed him down: the num- 
ber of soldiers dead, the cost of the war, Japan's position 
in the world, its uncertain future which the terms of a 
peace treaty could secure or destroy. She did not dare to 
disturb the agonized meditations of the man who had come 
to seek refuge beside her. 

Toward one o'clock in the morning someone knocked 
at the street entrance and called softly : "O-Koi! It is I, Ito." 
She hurried down, slid open the doors and ushered the 
Prince in to her master. Katsura jumped up and rushed 
toward his friend, dragging with him the mosquito net. 
This became entangled in the sticks of incense which had 
been lit to keep off the insects, and it caught fire. O-Koi 
freed the net and put out the fire, burning her fingers in 
the process. 

When she returned to the room, the two statesmen were 
clasped in each other's arms weeping. Ito was saying, 
"Things are going just as you foresaw." And then Katsura 
asked: ''Does General Oyama agree?" 
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O-Koi served them with a drink. There were tears in her 
eyes, for she now understood the importance of this vigil. 
Katsura had been waiting for the result of the secret con- 
versations in which Prince Ito tried to persuade the staff 
headquarters to accept the Russo-Japanese peace. If these 
negotiations had failed it meant ruin, for the country had 
come to the end of its resources. 

Worn out with fatigue and emotion, Katsura went home 
and O-Koi was left alone. She piously mended the mos- 
quito net and meditated for a long time before going to 
sleep. How could she become pure enough, how could she 
prepare herself sufficiently to give adequate support to 
the man over whom she had watched during that terrible 
night? Alas! She was only a geisha. A sense of her inferior- 
ity overwhelmed her. 

Next day a messenger brought her news that Katsura 
had reached home safely. Then a second messenger 
arrived. The minister wanted a new hakama for an audi- 
ence with the Emperor in his bedchamber. It was not 
possible to enter his presence in an ordinary coat; the 
national costume was obligatory and this included the 
wide silk trousers or hakama. Luckily she had the garment 
ready. This was one of the last services that she was able 
to render the Prime Minister. 

The great battles of Mukden, on land, and Tsushima, 
at sea, brought the fighting to an end, and in June, 1905, 
the President of the United States intervened in favor of 
peace. 

Katsura, as Prime Minister, was largely responsible for 
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drawing up the treaty with Russia. His aim was to find 
the basis for an enduring peace which, while safeguarding 
Japanese interests, would be acceptable to the other 
powers. Marquis Komura, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
sent to meet the Russian delegate, Count de Witte, at 
Portsmouth. It was decided that he should insist primarily 
upon the rights Japan had formulated before the outbreak 
of hostilities. But a third party China had to be taken 
into account, and it was only after two months of difficult 
negotiations that the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed on 
August 10. 

The supremacy of Japan's interests in Korea was rec- 
ognized, Russia's lease from China of the Liaotung penin- 
sula was ceded to Japan, as was also the railway extending 
from Port Arthur to Kwangchengtze, together with all 
the collateral mining and other privileges that Russia had 
obtained from China. On the other hand Chinese sover- 
eignty over the rest of Manchuria was secured. 

Half of the island of Sakhalin was returned to Japan 
who thus recovered what had been lost through the weak- 
ness of the feudal government in the eighteenth century, 
when the daimios or overlords of Kamchatka, Sakhalin, 
and other islands had gradually allowed Russian immi- 
grants to occupy their territory. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth also granted Japan the fishing 
rights all along die coast of Okhotsk and in the Bering 
Straits. 

The French Minister at Tokyo and the American Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg were instructed to announce the 
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ratification of the treaty to the Emperor of Japan and to 
the Czar. 

Katsura had achieved his aims: the outcome of the 
negotiations promised well for the future. Unfortunately, 
however, it spelled disaster for the Prime Minister him- 
self, whose views were more farseeing and realistic than 
those of the people. They had been expecting a high war 
indemnity from the Russians and were angry and disap- 
pointed at the sacrifices which had been accepted. Rights 
in a land whose geography was unknown to them and 
from which they were separated by the sea did not interest 
them. They would have preferred that the treasury's defi- 
cits should be made good and that an era of general pros- 
perity should console them for the loss of their dead. 

When the actual terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
were published, the people of Tokyo rose in revolt. Street- 
cars were set on fire and the police stations demolished. 
The government which had been unable to obtain an 
indemnity from Russia was violently attacked. Why had 
the army been halted? Why had it been prevented from 
pushing right on to Moscow? 

There were a succession of riots. Katsura's house had to 
be watched and put under police protection. The press did 
not hesitate to criticize his private life, and the 'concubine 
of Katsura" shared the public hatred with him. 

O-Koi received threatening anonymous letters: "Katsura 
is a traitor. And you, are you not a Japanese woman after 
all? Though despicable, you should be true to your coun- 
try. You can have till next Friday. Do not fail to execute 
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Katsura with your own hands, or beware for yourself! Re 
member that you are a woman of Japan/' Such was the 
tone of the missives which reached her from all quarters. 
Sometimes photographs of Katsura were enclosed, stabbed 
with a pin or covered with spittle. 

At first O-Koi made a packet of these letters and took 
them to the Prime Minister, but he himself was receiving 
still more. It was hard for him to be judged in this way 
by the nation whose politics he directed. He deplored the 
publicity given to his liaison and the way the people used 
it as an argument against him, condemning the extrava- 
gance of a man who lived with a geisha instead of devoting 
himself wholly to his country at such a critical time. 

The crowd began to make public demonstrations outside 
O-Koi's house. The jinrikisha coolies refused to take her 
home. Katsura took precautions, but feeling was running 
high and could not be controlled. 

Then riots broke out in Tokyo around the ministry 
and the council chambers, and O-Koi's house was stoned. 
There were revolver shots and cries of: "Death to the con- 
cubine!" 

That day O-Koi did not dare to go home. She took 
refuge in the Prime Minister's offices. Katsura himself 
was surrounded with soldiers and the state officials were 
wearing coats of mail under their clothes. 

O-Koi soon felt herself to be out of place in these 
offices. Moreover she was anxious about her mother who, t 
.with the five women attached to her person, was still in 
the house at Hinokicho. She decided to leave the offices, 
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where she should never have appeared, and to return 
there. Thus the riots and the feeling of the populace 
separated her from Katsura whom she did not see again 
for a whole year. 

The crowd had dispersed on hearing that O-Koi was 
not in her house, so she was able to enter, but the police 
warned her that their troops had more to deal with than 
they could manage and were unable to look after her. 
They advised her to make her escape. She heard that 
her friend O-Koi II had been obliged to take flight 
when some agitators nailed up her door and sprayed her 
house with paraffin. 

O-Koi was unwilling to leave but she forced her 
adopted mother, who was now blind, to go off with the 
servants. One of the latter refused to be separated from 
her mistress. The gardener also came running to protect 
her. Then a messenger arrived posthaste from Katsura jto 
advise her to quit her home as soon as possible and to take 
refuge in a geisha-house. 

Such a shameful flight across the seething capital 
revolted O-Koi. She felt all the weight of the public scorn. 
If she showed her face she was in danger of being assassi- 
nated. Her corpse would be dragged through the streets of 
the town. She preferred to die at home in her unspoiled 
beauty. With her hair newly dressed, her face carefully 
made up, wearing a ceremonial dress decorated with 
Katsura's coat of arms and with a dagger ready to hand, 
she considered the possibility of taking her own life like a 
heroine of ancient days. The gardener stopped her and 
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also, perhaps, that coldly practical view of life which she 
had acquired in a profession devoted exclusively to the 
terrestrial sphere. 

At twenty-six O-Koi found no sublime inspiration in 
her geisha's heart. She did not judge all to be lost. Her 
conscience did not reproach her for having the presence 
of mind to try to save her skin. 

Since the people were rushing past her door thinking 
she had gone, since they preferred to attack the American 
embassy nearby, why should she die? She accepted the 
help of the gardener, who produced a rope ladder. At 
nightfall they let themselves down into a plot of maize in 
the next-door gardens which belonged to Viscount Inouye. 
There O-Koi, still wearing her beautiful kimono and ac- 
companied by the gardener, spent the night in a tool-shed. 

Meanwhile the rioters were forcing the entrance to her 
house. The police were at their heels and in the skirmish 
which followed there were several people wounded and a 
number of partitions broken. 

O-Koi and the gardener had been spotted by Viscount 
Inouye's servants who were keeping a watch on the house. 
After they had been seen in the maize, the Viscount's 
son, who was an army officer, went to the tool-shed with 
some men. Thus O-Koi found shelter for a few hours 
at the house of Katsura's friend. She was hidden in a 
remote room which was only used for tea ceremonies and 
was given something to eat and drink. 

She thought she would be able to find a haven in a 
temple which was looked after by the parents of one of 
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her fishmonger friends. But the servant she sent to make 
arrangements was not even admitted. Eager haste was 
succeeded by misgivings. A great bitterness came over 
O-Koi. She asked to go home. Viscount Inouye did all he 
could to help by having a closed jinrikisha brought round 
and seeing her into it himself as though she were some 
distinguished visitor. No one would have any suspicions 
about a lady whom this great lord accompanied to the door 
so ceremoniously. 

O-Koi passed in front of the American legation. There 
were troops guarding the district. When asked where she 
was going, she gave the address of a neighbor, but she was 
escorted to her home by sentries. 

The next day three important personages of the 
Hinokicho quarter called upon her to beg that she would 
go away. Their houses were endangered by her presence 
and they did not suppose she would be able to insure the 
whole district against a probable fire. She accordingly 
promised to move. 

Left to her own resources and faced with the accumu- 
lated penalties of the privileged situation she had so long 
.occupied, she was of sufficient stature to rise above all her 
difficulties. She wrote FOR RENT on a large sheet of 
paper and had it nailed to the main entrance of her house. 
At the back door, the gardener loaded a large case and two 
empty chests of drawers onto a barrow. With these he set 
forth, only to be sent on from one door to another all day 
long. No one would receive the luggage of this concubine 
marked down by the fury of the populace. Finally the 
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gardener had to hand the Barrow over to the father of one 
of the maidservants, and the compromising pieces of 
furniture were finally landed at the house of an unknown 
samisen teacher. 

Meanwhile the astute O-Koi remained in her own 
house with all shutters closed, protected by the For 
Rent sign. She did not dare to cook rice or to take a 
bath. The gardener came every day, ostensibly to keep an 
eye on the house. He brought her food concealed in a 
newspaper. 

O-Koi lived like this for eighteen days with nothing to 
distract her but the newspapers in which her meals were 
wrapped. These she read in the lavatory where the sky- 
light made it possible to see. Never once did she despair. 
Such calm tenacity says a great deal for the character of a 
woman in whose profession there was no place for nerves. 
She sent the gardener to Prince Katsura to let him know 
where she was and to give him her news. 

Shortly afterward Katsura's confidential attendant called 
on O-Koi. In a distant and formal manner he offered her 
his masters excuses for having dragged her into this 
dangerous affair and thanked her for her long devotion. 
"His Excellency is obliged to retire from public life 
for some time and to restore madam her liberty," he 
added. 

O-Koi gave a respectful nod of assent to each sentence, 
but she was petrified when she saw the punctilious inter- 
mediary count out and spread before her ten thousand-yen 
notes: "His Excellency is sending madam this in case she 
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would like to set up any business which might appeal 
to her." 

Heartbroken and humiliated, O-Koi did not answer for 
a moment. Her duty was to acquiesce and accept the 
money like a well-mannered concubine. But the state- 
man's favor and confidence had raised her so high that she 
could not help feeling terribly let down by this impersonal 
transaction. 

She thanked the messenger for his words and begged 
him to take up the money: 'This offer can constitute a 
solution only for one person. As for me, it would be im- 
possible under present circumstances to embark on any- 
thing. Therefore I have no need of the money, which I 
beg you to return." 

This harsh break made O-Koi very unhappy. She had 
little conception of the depths of Katsura's depression. He 
was completely at the mercy of events and had no choice 
but to finish with "Katsura's O-Koi" as the newspapers 
called her; moreover it is possible that this outright dis- 
missal calmed some stirrings of self-reproach. He was now 
being harassed by the attacks of the celebrated orator 
Ukiyo Osaki, a democrat married to a literary Eurasian. 
As an enemy of the privileged classes, officers, and bu- 
reaucrats, Ozaki accused the Prime Minister of barri- 
cading himself behind the throne and making imperial 
decrees pour down like bombs upon the opposition. 

We can guess something of what Katsura was going 
through from a letter he sent to his friend, Prince 
Yamagata: <<r The country's troubles are due to my in- 
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competence," he wrote. "Alas! I Lave been reduced to 
calling out troops to put down the riots. A section of the 
press had attacked me violently. My honor is spattered 
with mud and my patriotism questioned. There is nothing 
left for me to do but to retire and to hand over the direc- 
tion of state affairs to the Government." 

At the head of a group of energetic and acute men, 
Katsura had led his country during its most decisive years, 
but now, deeply sorrowing, he was obliged to quit both 
public life and a private life which was no longer per- 
mitted him. Later on, with renewed confidence in his 
policy and final objectives, he would again be called upon 
to confer with Saionji and Prince Ito, Governor of Korea, 
but for the time being he had to sacrifice himself to an 
exasperated nation. 

Meanwhile O-Koi, solitary and abandoned in the house 
which still bore traces of the riots and of the people's 
hatred, was at last able to sob her heart out. She could not 
rise to a consideration of political and moral issues, she 
could only dwell on the fact that a great and powerful 
man had honored her and that his kindness and generous 
care for her had been so immense that a deep and af- 
fectionate friendship had sprung up between them. 

Her heart longed to speak with him and to receive a 
last sign of his tenderness. She began to write him a letter 
which finally ran as follows: 

I offer you my condolences for all the anxiety which recent 
events have caused you. Although I am only an unworthy 
woman, I have been very much worried for you and I was 
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uneasy about your health. Through your efforts things are 
calming down again and I congratulate you. 

This morning I received your messenger. It was kind of 
you to send him when you are so husy. 

As I asked him to tell you, I am safe. At one moment, not 
knowing what was going to happen to me, I thought of death. 
Thanks to you such an end was spared me. 

Your representative caused me joy and pain at the same 
time. Your Excellency knows that I am a woman of no im- 
portance. Yet my heart is not hase. I would willingly give my 
life for you. That is why your messenger s words hurt me. 

You are giving me hack my liberty but why did you not 
tell me so yourself, however briefly? Then I could have ac- 
cepted it with serenity. By sending this agent with a sum 
of money in his hand you have made me feel my unhappy 
situation too keenly and have humiliated me to such an 
extent that I find it hard to forgive you. 

On the other hand I do not want to misjudge your motives, 
nor to forget what is necessary for your safety. You would be 
held responsible for any false step. 

In any case, driven from Tokyo, I am going to retire to the 
country, where I shall live in seclusion for a long time. Please 
try to understand; I implore you to let me know with your 
own pen that you are setting me free. May I at least have 
your letter as a souvenir? 

I do not want to leave Tokyo without having this message 
in my possession. I beseech you to grant it to me. 

To my Master, 

Your faithful Teru 

Katsura's answer reached her the very next day. The 
letter itself was lost at the time of the earthquake in 1923, 
but OKoi knew it by heart from having read and reread 
it so often. This is how it ran: 
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Everything you say in your letter is true, my heart is torn 
by it. I know that you are to be pitied. Until now you have 
served me well, but present events are of a kind which one 
cannot endure twice in a lifetime. You also are are a victim of 
these events. It is your destiny, rest assured of that. There are 
ups and downs in this world. You must accept these condi- 
tions of our existence. 

I am in a very difficult situation. You should be able to 
understand this. You already know that my life and my per- 
son belong to my country. I will simply add with all my 
heart: I dedicate myself to the Sovereign and sacrifice all that 
I am to him. Whatever anyone may say, I will follow this 
line of conduct. But the world is a strange society where 
reason plays a very small part. It is necessary to allow for 
people's feelings. 

Important political men are merely pillars of the state. 
I myself am just the plaything of circumstances. I am striv- 
ing to pacify the nation and I know that I shall be hated by 
many of my countrymen. 

If your thoughts dwell on me, remember all these things 
and grant me a little sympathy. Consider your own future for 
my sake. In spite of your heart's distress, do not change your 
former attitude toward me. 

I approve of your decision to retire to the country. We must 
all wait for better days. 

Above all take care of your health. You must keep strong. t 
'Attend to your health. I pray for your future. 

And then Prince Katsura signed the letter with his first 
name that much used and plebeian name: 

To the Lady O-Koi, 

Taro 
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General Katsura was promoted to the rank of Prince 
after the Russo-Japanese war, and an imperial decree 
nominated him as Genro, that is to say counselor to the 
Emperor. Saionji had succeeded him as Prime Minister. 
Prince Ito held the post of Resident General in Korea, 
which was finally annexed in 1910, five years after the 
events recorded here. General Kodama was also given an 
appointment as administrator in Korea. 

As for O-Koi, she took refuge in the suburbs where she 
rented a small house. She avoided public places, fought 
shy of her former acquaintances, and spent her time in 
meditation. Literature, penmanship, painting, music, and 
the art of arranging flowers filled her leisure hours with 
pleasurable interest. How many hopes and projects were 
silently formulated in this quiet retreat? 

One fine day O-Koi discovered that she had a notorious 
Socialist as her neighbor. This amused her very much. 
The police would be able to keep watch on both of them 
at the same time. 

But was she going to finish her days in exile, almost as 
though in disgrace? 

The silent carp informs us that her liaison with Katsura 
lasted ten years, that is to say until his death. Her retire- 
ment was therefore only an interlude during which it is 
to be supposed that the ex-premier and his geisha were 
giving popular opinion time to calm down. 

At the end of a year O-Koi records with some satis- 
faction that she received an unexpected visit from O-Koi 
II, the dear friend who was always so full of gratitude 
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toward her. The young geisha was accompanied by a 
member of the Council of Elders who asked O-Koi to 
return to Prince Katsura. 

Was this visitor Prince Saionji? Was it Katsura him- 
self? Perhaps these statesmen soon made a practice of 
joining the two O-Kois for delightful little parties of four 
which made up to them for the severity and strain of 
political life. 

Finally O-Koi was officially reinstated as O-heyasama or 
Lady of the Bedchamber to Katsura and this provided 
' the occasion for an exquisite feast. 

"Guess who organized the festivities?" says the coquette. 
- I should suggest it was that blue-blooded dilettante 
Prince Saionji. As we watch this young lieutenant of eight- 
een, caparisoned in lacquer, presiding over the cele- 
brations, we recognize in him the dauntless chief of the 
imperial forces of the restoration the man who was to 
translate Maupassant, to have his daughter educated by 
French nuns, and to launch a paper called Liloerte* He 
already showed signs of the princely bearing which dis- 
tinguished the delegate who was one day to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles and to go to Paris with his own Lady 
of the Bedchamber, his cook, and his cases full of Japanese 
provisions. 

It is no use expecting that, in the future, O-Koi will 
give us details concerning her life and that of Katsura, or 
enlighten us as to the habits of their intimate friends. Her 
zest, which never failed when she was writing about actors 
and wrestlers, or jotting down anecdotes connected with 
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her geisha life, now gives place to die greatest possible 
discretion. Eight years of intimacy with Prince Katsura are 
dismissed in less than two pages of her Memoirs. She is 
careful to preserve absolute privacy in this domain. 

The great political leader had officially retired from 
public life but his advice was still in demand. He divided 
his leisure between visits to the country, artistic reunions, 
musical gatherings, choice meals, visitors, and political 
consultations. O-Koi added charm to this leisure by her 
youth and elegance. Her talents and conversation ban- 
ished boredom. Stimulating yet unaffected, she was by 
turns guest and hostess, lover and friend. Her intelligence 
was as invaluable as her beauty and the refinement of 
her manners. 

When a party of men were entertaining Katsura to 
celebrate his promotion to the rank of prince, one of his 
intimates offered him a screen with a carp embroidered 
on it. O-Koi admired the present. They were all delighted 
at the allusion and did not know which jumped the best, 
the carp on the screen or the real O-Koi! 

After his retirement Katsura often stayed in a villa at 

the seaside. O-Koi tells us, not without a spice of malice, 

how a certain banker had another villa built next door to 

it. Whenever O-Koi went into the garden, either the 

banker or one of his associates a sugar merchant and a 

well-known shipowner would appear on the other side 

of the hedge. All three of them implored her to speak to 

the ex-premier about their business. 

O-Koi does not say when she became a mother, but she 
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refers now and again to the adoption of two natural 
children of Prince Katsura. One of them she took to an 
extremely rich businessman of Osaka, who brought the 
boy up and was afterwards made a baron. 

Here we are touching on the mysterious license of 
Nipponese life, in which moral conventions and family 
relationships are often so strangely disregarded. The 
vestiges of a former society in which the wife had no social 
status provide some compensations for the poor girls who 
are hired out to teahouses while mere children, and yet 
may become great ladies such as Princess Ito, Baroness 
Okura, and many another. 

A Sacred Heart Mother in Tokyo once said to me: "In 
this country we never dare ask our children who their 
parents are/' It therefore behooves us to refrain from 
questioning O-Koi about the parentage of the "two 
children formed of mixed blood" the blood of the geisha 
and of the great statesman. 

When Katsura was dying, his wife, the Princess, would 
not allow O-Koi to come to help him in his last moments. 
The Lady of the Bedchamber had to leave the sickroom, 
and go back to the seaside where the sweet-smelling July 
lilies were in flower. Meanwhile the Princess reinstated 
herself at the head of the house. 

Thanks to Prince Yamagata and Marquis Inouye the 
dying man was able to see his two illegitimate children. 
They are both living today and are highly esteemed in 
Nipponese society. Their mother knew the sadness of 
times of crisis and die melancholy which comes to those 
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who outlive happier days. But she did nothing to disturb 
their tranquillity of mind or the respectability of the 
families which adopted them. 

As manageress of a restaurant in the Gion quarter of 
Osaka, with debts fast accumulating, O-Koi again found 
the cares and worries with which life in all such centers 
of pleasure and business abounds. Plucky and silent as a 
true carp, she still swam on in these difficult waters for a 
few years. 

The great statesmen who had known her disappeared 
one by one. The Marquis of Saionji was the last. She was t 
faced with the approach of old age, and aspired after a 
serenity which would enable her to meet death bravely. 

She sang the mystical ballads of No, describing 
Kwannon, the goddess of mercy. She yearned for the 
detachment which succeeds the torments of earth. Then 
a man of extraordinary personality and occult power 
directed her destiny. Mitsuru Toyama, the great awe- 
inspiring patriot, at the head of the Black Dragon, recom- 
mended that she retire into a Buddhist temple. 

In 1938 O-Koi shaved off her hair and became abbess 
in a temple at Meguro on the outskirts of Tokyo. 

There she was not forgotten. Lovers of souvenirs and 
faithful friends from all classes came to beg for her auto- 
graph, to ask her to write some wise saying, or to give 
them a drawing in India ink of the goddess Kwannon. 
Each of them offered her a gift in exchange. Thus sur- 
rounded with discreet reserve and dignity the existence of 
the famous geisha drew to its close. 
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But the Japanese campaign against the armies of 
Chiang Kai-shek in China, and the war with America, 
revived memories of Prince Katsura; and Japan's defeat, 
involving territorial losses and foreign occupation, weighed 
her down with sorrow and regret. Buddhist detachment 
did not prevent her from remembering Katsura's political 
achievements which were now wiped out. 

There was no rioting as at the time of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, She wondered what decision Katsura would 
have taken after the atomic bomb had been dropped, and 
with all the spiritual forces at her disposal she served his 
memory. 

In June 1948 she fell ill and was treated for cancer of 
the esophagus in a nursing home opposite the station at 
Meguro. It was there that she died on September 15, 
1948, turning her failing attention from the rumbling of 
jeeps, lorries, and American cars, and watching for the 
passing of the familiar trains of the circular railway of 
Greater Tokyo. 

All die Japanese newspapers had articles recalling the 
life of this remarkable woman, the last of the country's 
great geishas. 
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SUMAKICHI was a native of Osaka. Both her 
parents belonged to the place. Her mother, the "Happy 
Wife," came from the Dotombori district, with its shining 
displays of embroidered collars. Her father was the pro- 
prietor of a restaurant which had been of considerable 
importance during the period of unrest before the Em- 
peror was reinstated. At that time the roads were held by 
the conspirators and this house, which was situated on the 
Yeddo road, served as a center for the nationalists of 
Kyoto. Prince Komatsu conducted his secret councils there 
and the party funds were hidden in the innermost room. 

At the time of the little girl's birth, however, nothing 
remained of this historical meeting place but a booth 
known as the Two Leaves where rice balls were sold. It 
stood on the outskirts of Osaka, in a quiet corner which 
supplied the teahouses and boasted of a dealer in white 
sake, a pickled prune establishment, and a pharmacy. 
There was also a well beside which the child from the 
Two Leaves learned to walk. 

She was called Yoneko-Oishi; it was not until later that 
she took the name of Tsumakichi. Her parents' circum- 
stances were modest enough, and it seemed unlikely that 
her mother would be able to educate her. She was there- 
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fore adopted at the age of three by a very reliable jin- 
rikisha proprietor whose trade had acquainted him with all 
the secrets of the Karyukai or demimonde. 

The little girl's curiosity was immediately aroused by a 
house built against the wall of the jinrikisha shed. Strains 
of songs and samisen notes continually issued from this 
mysterious dwelling. Every time that anyone went in or 
out, the child craned her neck to see what was happening 
inside. Then she caught sight of a platform at the far end 
of the building. On it girls were dancing. Their dreamy 
eyes, the opening and shutting of their fans, and all they 
did with their sleeves fascinated her. 

She prowled round the house of this dancing mistress 
to such purpose that finally she was invited in. There, 
kneeling in a corner, she watched with wide eyes. When 
she had grown tired of gazing at the hand of the musician 
as it struck the three samisen strings with an ivory 
plectrum, she contemplated open-mouthed the regular 
movements of the pupils. Such a world of rhythm and 
song interested her more than the goings and comings of 
the jinrikisha coolies in the shed, even on rainy days when 
they returned streaming and spattered with mud up to 
their shoulders. 

The dancing mistress caught her one day singing and 
dancing round the jinrikishas. They were resting with 
their shafts on the ground as though leaning forward to 
watch the child's movements with solemn attention. 

The teacher smiled, took the little girl's hand and, 
leading her to her house, pushed her onto the platform. 
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That very day Yoneko learned to mime the legend of 
Orashima the Fisherman, who lived for two hundred years 
under the sea in the dragon's palace. 

Her natural aptitude surprised the mistress, who 
wanted to train her thoroughly. But her mother hesitated. 
She had to make sure that professional dancing appeared 
in Yoneko's horoscope and she consulted a fortune teller. 
The finding, conclusively supported by divining rods, was 
that the child was destined to devote her life to art and 
that marriage was not indicated for her. 

So it came about that at the age of four the little girl 
left the jinrikisha proprietor's home and, with her future 
assured, went back to live with her mother. Once again 
she inhaled the familiar smells of ginger, raw fish, and 
brown sauce. Once again she saw her mother smiling to 
her from among the rice balls, her lips parted to display 
black lacquer teeth. If she woke after midnight she was 
sure to see her mother embroidering collars whose colors 
seemed to sprinkle her hands with flowers. The child 
would fall asleep again as though after a dream. This 
elegant woman with her faultless curls, working with 
needlefuls of brilliant silk, seemed surrounded with the 
glory of tea ceremonies and flower decoration, at which 
she was an adept 

Some months later Yoneko made her first appearance 
in public. The performances of the celebrated actor 
Udanji Ichikawa provided the inspiration for this occasion. 
Just then he was playing the part of Urashima. It was a 
new production in which he sprang from the shell of a 
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tortoise with his fishing rod on his shoulder. The child 
was given the same role. The manager of a puppet show 
lent her the costume of one of his marionettes, which was 
like that worn by Udanji Ichikawa, and provided a 
tortoise of the appropriate size for Yoneko. 

This opening performance could not have been more 
realistic. The little dancer, who was so sleepy that she 
could scarcely stand up, went already dressed into the 
garden to wait for the time when she had to appear. There 
was a pool there full of tadpoles and she looked at them so 
intently that she fell into the water! 

Such a mixture of dream and realism is characteristic 
of all the sentiment and all the tragedy of the Armless 
Beauty's life. 

By the time Yoneko was ten she knew all the standard 
dances to perfection. The suppleness of her knees and 
arms, the sudden swift movements of her head, and the 
exact appropriateness of her expression made of her a 
living model in miniature whose every pose was f aultless"T 
Having been pronounced fully qualified, she took a 
professional name and was recognized as an expert 
dancing mistress. This marked the end of her childhood. 
Her parents had now retired and her brother had suc- 
ceeded them at the Two Leaves. 

The little teacher already had thirty-seven pupils and 
was obliged to go all over the town to give her lessons. 
Osaka, the Japanese Venice, spreads very far with its 
network of canals, and the distances seemed vast to her 
tired litde legs. Spring and autumn were kind to her, but 
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the torrid heat of summer and, worst of all, the winter, 
sorely taxed the strength of the overtired dancing mistress. 
With a solemn face and tiny steps she made her way 
about the town, thinking of those great clumsy girls who 
never remembered anything and had constantly to be 
shown the same fragments of a dance. She had to help 
the stupidest pupils out of their muddles and, like a well- 
wound-up mechanical toy, must keep on and on repeating, 
those endless demonstrations which were devouring her 
youth. 

On reaching home she would find other girls and even 
grown-up pupils waiting for their lessons. What heavy 
puppets for this little girl who had never had a chance to 
play with dolls! However proud she might be of her grade 
and her profession, however much she congratulated her- 
self upon her good fortune, she could not help giving way 
at times. Twenty years later, she still remembered the 
snowy night when she stood sobbing on a lonely bridge, 
unable to go a step farther. The lamp of an eating house 
on the other side of the canal was scarcely enough to 
relieve the darkness. She heard a jinrikisha coming across 
the bridge and rushed forward to stop it, imploring help. 
An unknown lady lifted her on her knee and took her 
home in the jinrikisha. But she never spoke of these 
moments of terror and weariness to her parents. 

So this girl, whose destiny was to be one "of blood and 
tears/' grew up the hard way to the sound of the samisen. 

She was thirteen when she first met the evil genius 
who set her feet on the fatal road. This woman appeared 
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to Her in the form of what she herself was to become one 
day an armless trunk a woman forever swathed. 

On coming home one evening she found, among the 
pupils waiting for her, a strange visitor who was still 
wearing a heavy shawl on her head and shoulders. It was 
wrapped closely round her. She was drinking sake and 
did not speak. Yoneko, who was embarrassed by the fixity 
of her stare, made her pupils go through the poem of the 
River Fukagawa and then the legend of the Old Gossip 
of the Mountain. 

Suddenly the unknown visitor gave an exclamation, 
and, declaring that she could no longer resist dancing in 
her turn, took off her shawl. She had short hair and her 
face looked tired. She was Madame Kimi Yamamura, the 
celebrated Osaka dancer whose passion for alcohol was as 
well known as her talent. With consummate art, she 
mimed the Song of the Dew before the astounded Yoneko. 

Six months later Madame Yamamura came to propose 
to the little dancer's parents that they should send their 
daughter to Mr. Manjiro Nakagawa, the proprietor of that 
very flourishing house the Mountain Plum Tree, situated 
in Horiy6, the gay quarter of the town. Mr. Nakagawa, as 
a cultured patron of art, had a thorough knowledge of 
dancing. He would adopt the child and she would no 
longer be obliged to run all over the town. The boarders 
in his establishment would be her only pupils and there 
she would have a chance of attaining perfection in her art. 
Madame Yamamura added that this was not an undesir- 
able proposition in spite of the character of die district In 
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such places of pleasure, inhabited by prostitutes and danc- 
ers, a dancing mistress can create a good position for her- 
self. 

So it came about that, at the age of fourteen, Yoneko 
left her family again to go to the leading teahouse of the 
prostitutes* quarter. She arrived there as a girl of die 
respectable middle class, wearing a violet kimono with a 
pattern of white arrows. A design of posies threaded with 
ribbons decorated its lining. Her hair was arranged in 
charming twin curls on the top of her head. Her father 
went with her in a double jinrikisha, and ceremoniously 
gave her into the care of Mr. Manjiro Nakagawa. 

This elegant dilettante had been employed in the palace 
of Lord Owari, one of the Tokugawas. Expert in the art 
of serving tea and arranging flowers, a clever chess player 
and an agreeable ballad singer, he had left the nobleman's 
palace as the result of an excessive favor one of the 
ladies in waiting having slept with him. Since then he 
had been proprietor of the Mountain Plum Tree, a fine 
spacious house boasting of galleries where rows of lanterns 
shed their radiance. A willow swayed its branches at the 
entrance, and in the courtyard there were pine trees whose 
tips stretched up beyond the walls. 

Girls with their hair dressed in the high shimada style 
greeted the little dancing mistress on her arrival. Others, 
graceful and furtive, were watching her from the passages. 
She was escorted to her new mother, the proprietress 
Osu6. This plump good-natured woman with a black belt 
smiled at her, and in doing so she displayed a row of 
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teeth covered with dark lacquer, like her real mother's. 

On the first floor the customary presentation of the, 
newcomer to all the staff of the Mountain Plum Tree 
took place. These beautiful coquettes who watched her 
with trained eyes did not frighten Yoneko who mimed for 
them the legend of Kintoki, the giant child brought up 
by his nurse in the forest with the bear, the monkey, and 
the pheasant. 

The change of environment did not upset her for a 
moment The presence of so many beauties and the goings 
and comings of visitors did not distract her from her 
ardent devotion to the art of dancing. She worked at long 
complicated themes of which Madame Yamamura taught 
her the development Her adopted father supervised her 
progress and altered a pose here and there to obtain a more 
finished elegance. 

Two years passed in this way without Yoneko troubling 
about her surroundings or regretting her past. She lived 
according to the musical cycle of the seasons which in- 
spired her pupils* repertory. She was growing and, as she 
did so, the liveliness and decision of her character de- 
veloped. At sixteen her art showed a style of the very 
highest order. 

Finally the proprietor of the Plum Tree decided that 

the time had come to produce Yoneko. The fifth Osaka 

exhibition had just opened with great brilliance and was 

drawing crowds from the neighboring towns of Kobe and 

Kyoto. All the gay districts were bubbling with excitement 

'and choosing their best maikos to represent them on the 
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stage. In view of this competition the people of the Horiy6 
quarter were begging him to send her with his dancing 
girls. Manjiro complied. 

The general theme for the ballet was "The Ancient 
Capital of Naniwa." Each tableau symbolized the re- 
lations of Japan with another country. Clad in supple 
white kimonos which enveloped her in the antique style, 
while the luxuriant tresses of her wig fell freely down 
her back, Yoneko danced alone to represent the arrival of 
the messenger from heaven. She had a long fluted stick 
which gave an added emphasis to her different poses so 
that she seemed like a convolvulus winding itself grace- 
fully round its support. 

The stage sloped upward beyond her, and from it rose 
the people of the wise Emperor Shotoku of the sixth 
century. The messenger went to meet the proud samurai, 
the peasant, the artisan, and the merchant. In these 
characters the Osaka audience recognized themselves. 
Scene succeeded scene until representations of modern 
times and foreign lands had received their welcome. 
Yoneko finally found herself submerged by brilliant on- 
coming waves of Horiy6 mai'kos who advanced with 
measured steps along the "flowery pathways*' the raised 
walks leading to the stage, characteristic of the Japanese 
theater. 

The young girl was carried away by this apotheosis of 
rhythm and bright colors and her dancing stood out from 
that of the other maikos as she executed her more com- 
manding and difficult arabesques. Everyone envied the 
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louse of the Plum Tree this dancing girl with a magician's 
limbs, who seemed to hold all illusions and symbols in her 
lands. Among the maikos destined for a life of love, she 
appeared as a little vestal virgin dedicated to the art of 
dancing. 

Absorbed as she was in her teaching and the activities 
of a professional dancer, Yoneko was unaware of the 
instability of the world of elegant luxury which had 
adopted her. She believed in the family life of the house 
where she was living and was delighted to have found so 
congenial an atmosphere for the development of her art. 
Her adopted father Manjiro Nakagawa, always clad in 
leautiful stiff silk, conducted his business in the manner 
of a great lord. Everyone praised the good humor of his 
wife, who was adored by the maikos. Everything seemed 
9 -quite normal. The maikos, called to restaurants or tea- 
louses, went off and returned like happy children. The 
geishas went out later, or remained at the Plum Tree to 
receive guests, serve meals, and sing. The dresser knotted 
their belts, went on errands, and acted as escort, while the 
proprietor and his wife kept the list of appointments. 

A maiko of great beauty who was living like Yoneko at 
the Plum Tree became her friend and acquainted her 
vrith all that was going on below the surface in their 
house. Tsuya-giku, whose freshness matched her name of 
Chrysanthemum Dew, told her that Osu was Manjiro 
Nakagawa's second wife. He had been adopted by his 
former spouse in order to direct the house, but this woman 
tad found the night life of the gay world too much for 
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her and had had to retire. Tsuya-giku was afraid that their 
dearly beloved mother Osu6 would not he able to go on 
living at the Plum Tree either. 

"Haven't you noticed that our father has very seldom 
come home in the evening these last few months?" she 
asked her friend, adding: "There used to be a young 
prostitute of eighteen living here. She was the niece of 
Osu6 and was called O-Ai Beautiful and slender as a 
picture, she became Manjiro Nakagawa's mistress. That 
was when our father came back from Formosa where he 
had taken some girls to establish a house of pleasure. As 
O-Ai was going to have a baby he found her someplace 
to live in the town and since the birth of the child he 
sleeps out nearly every night. Now O-Ai wants to supplant 
Osu. She is threatening to engage herself as a geisha if 
our father does not send our dear mother away." 

In addition to this serious worry, Yoneko had to cope 
with the surprise of being transformed into a brilliant 
mai'ko and of being called by the new name of Tsumakichi. 

As she had now become really pretty, with a subtle 
refinement and plenty of good sense, her adopted parents 
made her understand that it would be a pity for her to 
remain apart from the other girls. Instead of teaching she 
could take her place as a maiko of exceptional talent 
among all the other maikos. Indeed, in the Horiy quarter 
it was taken for granted that dancing mistresses, like 
manageresses and chaperons, should be old; all the young 
women were maikos or geishas. 

The joros or prostitutes went through the town each year 
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in a splendid procession, but Tsumakichi, as she was now 
to be called, was not interested in them. Living among 
women whose life was dedicated to sensual pleasure or to 
the arts which provide so delightful a setting for it, she 
determined to play no part but that of a dancer a green 
fruit never to be plucked. Nevertheless, the Plum Tree 
of Horiy was going to bring her out as a new ma'iko. She 
was to be presented in the market of love among girls 
outrageously made up. With her underlip touched with 
gilded carmine and her hair forming three points she 
would have to go waddling along on great pattens with 
little bells hidden in them. 

Manjiro Nakagawa wished to present her as his 
daughter in the magnificent style used for maids of honor 
in the old days. A painter designed her kimonos which 
were dyed at Kyoto by the master-dyer Takashimaya. 
These dresses represented the four seasons. When the top 
ones were turned back they completed the pictures on 
the under ones. The belt was specially woven with 
Tsumakichi's armorial bearings. As for the collar, the 
mass of embroidery with which it was resplendent amazed 
the young dancer's real mother who was herself an expert 
embroiderer. 

As soon as Tsumakichi returned from her bath, the 
hairdresser put cosmetics on her hair and arranged it in, 
two large round curls. Combs, decorative pins, balls, and 
tassels of silk or silver ornamented this dark helmet with 
shimmering colors. 

At last the dressers had finished with her, the man- 
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servant had put on her pattens for the first time, and now, 
belted and laced up, with everything pressing her tightly, 
Tsumakichi felt as though she would never he able to 
breathe or move. Then she saw her reflection in the mirror 
and thrilled at the thought that she had been made more 
worthy to recite poems and legends. A kind of proud and 
triumphant joy gave an added luster to her eyes and it 
was with deep emotion that she received the congratu- 
lations of everybody who passed her door. On this feast 
day, which was a day of chrysanthemums, she realized 
that she was beautiful. 

Both her real and adopted parents were present at her 
coming out and Osu6 insisted that she should have a good 
lunch for she had a long and arduous journey before her. 

At length, escorted by seven people in full ceremonial 
dress she crossed the threshold of the Plum Tree and set 
out upon her round of presentations. The manservant 
held a parasol high above her head. A herald went before 
her from door to door, announcing her arrival at restau- 
rants, teahouses and rendezvous centers, calling out to 
the proprietors: "Here is the little sister from the house in 
the east. Kindly give her your favor." 

People came running from the back of their houses to 
have a look at the new maiko and to congratulate her. Her 
arm was quite tired with picking up her kimonos so that 
she would not tear the hems. The geisha who introduced 
her and played the part of "elder sister" kept on repeating: 
"Lift up your skirts! Raise your hand!" and so it went on 
right up to nightfalL 
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Having gone the round of the houses likely to engage 
her, Tsumakichi started her new job that very evening. 
Two gentlemen and five geishas were awaiting her in 
the Plum Tree's prettiest reception room. Tsumakichi, 
who was shy but smiling, knew how to please with her 
easy grace and her intelligent eyes. Her visitors invited her 
to dine at the restaurant of the Rock and Fishes. She 
would have liked to eat more, but her belt was tight and 
she was afraid of spoiling her clothes. These first clients 
established her reputation. 

After that, she accompanied her elder sister to a house 
where an elderly but well-known geisha sang 'The 
Mountain of the Four Seasons" which Tsumakichi 
danced. 

The evening ended in yet another house. A party of 
forty geishas and gentlemen visitors were talking and 
laughing in the confusion which characterizes the end of 
a meal, when, cup in hand, the guests split up into little 
groups. Four mai'kos had waited on, curious to see 
Tsumakichi in her new role. They were standing with 
an affable gentleman who called out "Hullo, Tsumakichi, 
you did not hurry to respond to the old uncle's invitation.' 
You know how to make yourself desired!" The other 
maikos, becoming very familiar, simpered and jostled him, 
calling him Tasan and laughing at his Tokyo accent. A 
vision of Tasan with piercing eyes and amorous expres- 
sion, stretching out his hands in a vain attempt to caress 
the maikos as they threw him from one to another, is the 
last scene of that opening day. 
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In accordance with the custom of the naming of a 
geisha, Tsumakichi did not go back to the Plum Tree but 
slept in this unfamiliar house. Having discarded her 
beautiful kimonos and head ornaments she lay down on 
the matting between a maiko and a young man who 
happened to be the son of the proprietor. Two geishas 
were arranging their wooden pillows to her right. All 
these went peacefully to sleep on that strange night in the 
gay quarter. Tsumakichi alone ky awake looking at the 
great round lantern and the screen it lit. Two prints 
adorned this screen with likenesses of former Yoshiwara 
beauties who seemed to come to life in the dim light. 

Tsumakichi never forgot the homesickness of that night 
of November the third the Emperor's birthday. This is 
the poem she wrote about it: 

On the evening of her naming 

She slept for the first time at the teahouse, 

And left a trace of powder on the scarlet couch. 

From then on, everybody contributed to her education. 
Her adopted father wanted her to be bejeweled, capricious, 
and spoiled; the proprietress Osu6 gave her gentle guid- 
ance. Her little friend Tsuya-giku and the older geishas 
taught her that whatever happened she must never lose 
her exquisite grace. 

Tsumakichi knew how to be charming with uncon- 
genial people. She was modest and attractive when she 
danced in front of prostitutes and their clients. She 
managed not to run away from men who reeked of 
alcohol. Above all, she put up with the unkindness of, 
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spiteful geishas. Though she might cry under the thick 
quilting of her hed at night, in the course of a banquet 
she always remained smiling and unruffled. 

There was no danger of Tsumakichi becoming spoiled. 
The hierarchical system which regulates the gay quarter 
and the etiquette of her profession imposed a certain dis- 
cipline, so that her character never lost its firmness. 

In Karyukai society, a maiko owes obedience to a geisha 
and is attached to her person. On the day after a feast it is 
the maiko who pays the visit of thanks to the house which 
employed them both. It is also her duty to call upon the 
office through which the invitation came and upon any 
geishas whose vouchers she shared. Her success depends 
upon the care with which she performs these acts of 
courtesy. In addition, she must wait upon her elder sister 
and do all her housework and it is not until the place is 
spick-and-span that she can kneel down and rest if the 
geisha invites her to do so. 

When all these tasks were accomplished, Tsumakichi 
spent her leisure in adding to her repertory of dances > 
practicing her samisen playing, and perfecting the rhythm 
of her fingers on the tsutsumi or double drum. But the 
happiest hours of all in her life as a maiko were those 
spent with Tsuya-giku at the baths, or in intimate con- 
versation with their mother Osu6. 

Tsumakichi was nearly sixteen, the age when con- 
noisseurs are on the watch. This is the time a maiko 
"changes her collar'* to become a geisha, but no one at 
the Plum Tree reminded the girl of this custom. 
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There was, however, a geisha who delighted in snub- 
bing this petted child. Having no future herself and 
feeling jealous of the privileges which Tsumakichi en- 
joyed as an artist, she planned to act as go-between for 
Tasan, the lover of maikos, and in a restaurant where 
Tasan had invited the two of them, she drew Tsumakichi 
aside. 

"Tasan tells me," she said, "that he is very keen to be 
alone with you. No fashionable maiko would refuse him 
this favor, so don't go making that face, you little fool. 
You know quite well that this is as good as a proposal of 
marriage and that sooner or later you will be obliged to 
accept some proposition of the kind. Tasan will be 
generous. He will give you a splendid trousseau. He is not 
rough. You will be treated like a young bride, and they 
will blacken your teeth for the time the festivities last in 
the most correct manner. Really, my girl, you owe it to the 
house of the Plum Tree to give your consent!" 

Thrust into a little waiting-room Tsumakichi's one 
thought was flight. She quickly slipped out and slid the 
partition back again behind her. Then she started to run 
down the passage while the vexed geisha had to return to 
Tasan murmuring "Conceited litde idiot!" 

On reaching the door of the restaurant the terrified 
maiko put on her pattens and continued running through 
the streets of the gay quarter. The image of old uncle 
Tasan, suddenly not to be trusted, pursued her. She 
quickened her pace, in a fever lest she should be over- 
jtaken. On reaching the Plum Tree she rushed upstairs, 
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undressed hastily, spread out her bed, and threw herself 
down sobbing. 

Osu6 heard all the noise of this unexpected return. A 
maiko never goes about alone, and, guessing the reason of 
the trouble, she went up to console the girl who cried out 
to her: "I want to give up being a maiko!" 

Thus Tsumakichi lost her illusions, but kept her 
virginity. 

She determined to put off the famous "change of collar" 
as long as possible. She made no secret of her love of a 
quiet life. Happy to be alone, she used to make sachets 
and dolls with the odd pieces of silk Osu gave her. 
Sometimes at dawn, accompanied by the manservant, she 
would go to the gardens of the temple of Shoten. From 
the edge of the pond she would watch the lotus flowers 
open. Some made a soft sound as they unfurled, others 
burst with a little crack. As she listened, the last stars 
disappeared from the sky and the calm beauty of the early 
morning transported Tsumakichi to the very frontiers of 
the spirit. 

Tsumakichi had lived for four years in the gay quarter 
without a care. Now her happy adolescence was over. 
Osue was weighed down with depression and beginning 
to lose interest in the house. A great trouble occupied 
her mind. She could no longer watch over the maikos with 
the same loving attention. They felt themselves aban- 
doned. 

Manjiro Nakagawa seldom put in* an appearance at the 
Plum Tree. When he did so, he was in a bad temper. His 
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passion for O-Ai kept him at the Toyashi Bridge where 
she lived. OAi was given to drink and her rudeness, her 
escapades, and her drunken bouts kept him in a constant 
state of tension, 

Tsumakichi, who was hraver than Tsuya-giku, asked 
their mother about the situation. Osu6 replied that one 
day the girls would understand, but that it was better for 
them to work hard at their dancing than to brood over 
the inevitable. 

The two little friends had not been mistaken in their 
fears. One day Osu6 disappeared. In the chest of drawers 
in her room Tsumakichi found the following letter ad- 
dressed to them: 

'Today your mother is going away. O-Ai will ,be install- 
ing herself in this house and under no circumstances 
could I agree to live with her. Since she has a child I am 
leaving in the most seemly way I can. Work hard. I hope 
you will both be independent soon and started on a career 
of your own. In my seclusion I will pray for you/* 

After weeping together over this letter the two little 
dancing girls held a consultation. 

"There is only one thing to be done/' said Tsumakichi. 
* We must make our mother come back, O-Ai would never 
dare move in if she were here. Surely our father can't 
remain indifferent when he hears of this disappearance. 
Let us run and tell him!" 

With unparalleled courage she led Tsuya-giku off with 
her to the Toyashi Bridge to waxn Manjiro Nakagawa, 
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whom they found kneeling peacefully with his mistress 
beside the brazier. 

The intrepid maiko rushed up to him, taking no notice 
of the concubine, crying out: "Father, Father, come 
quickly! Our mother has disappeared/' Then, catching 
hold of Manjiro's hand, she led him back to the Plum 
Tree. 

He gave no sign of emotion and when the girls showed 
him the letter he remarked laconically: "It is better for 
her sake that she should have gone away/' 

Faced with such coldness, the staff of the Mountain 
Plum Tree did not dare to protest, but Tsumakichi re- 
fused to give up and next morning at dawn she set out 
with her companion to search for the mother whose place 
O-Ai would fill so badly. 

They had no idea of her address. They only knew the 
name of the quarter where she used to live and supposed 
that she had gone to take refuge there. 

Clinging to each other in their common distress the 
two maikos crossed Horiy. Everything was wrapped in 
sleep. The teahouses, restaurants, and rendezvous centers 
were all closed, the green houses and geisha establish- 
ments silent as a tomb. It seemed to the girls that the 
familiar district where they had lived so happily in the 
past was taking on a threatening character. 

As they passed through the center of the town the doors 
were only just opening. People were washing the en- 
trances to their houses. They were surprised to see two 
maikos going by in such a hurry at this unusual hour. 
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On reaching the district they wanted, they consulted a 
postman as to the possible whereabouts of Osu6. He 
directed them to a certain music teacher who gave koto 
and samisen lessons and who he thought might be able to 
help them. He had guessed rightly. An old lady who 
closely resembled Osu and was actually her mother 
opened the door to them. She welcomed them kindly and 
called her daughter, but neither Tsuya-giku s tears nor 
Tsumakichi's prayers could shake the resolution of the 
former proprietress of the Plum Tree. Her adopted chil- 
dren met with the refusal of a woman who had no illusions 
and had been exercising her patience for a very long time 
to no purpose. 

"My poor children/' she said, "you must not think any 
more about me but try to get on in the world and to agree 
with O-Ai as well as you can." 

"I could never call her Mother!" cried Tsumakichi. 

As it was getting late, Osu6 sent them back to Horiy6. 

A few days after this O-Ai installed herself at the Plum 
Tree in the most natural way in the world. She brought 
with her a servant who carried on her back a charming 
little baby, the daughter of Manjiro Nakagawa. 

Manjiro called the household together to introduce 
them to the new proprietress. When they had all assem- 
bled he made the following little speech: "This lady is to 
take the place of Osu6 and for the future it is she who will 
be in charge of everything in the house. I wish you to 
address her as Madam or O-Iyesan. Tsumakichi and 
Tsuya-giku can call her Mother." 
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There was no more to be said. Everyone had to conform. 
The few prostitutes who were attached to the establish- 
ment disappeared with jealousy clearly written on their 
faces. The geishas made little attempt to hide their con- 
tempt, while the manservant went off grumbling. O-Ai, 
who was very much at her ease, took up her position in 
front of the brazier and began to smoke. 

Soon O-Ai had her name inscribed on the register and 
was recognized as the proprietor's wife. The one-time 
boarder had attained her ends and her tall figure, proudly 
surmounted by the shimada of a married lady, was out- 
lined against the white walls of the Plum Tree. But she 
had a passionate and determined enemy in the house: little 
Tsumakichi refused to call her Mother and left untasted 
the portion of red rice served to her at the celebration of 
Manjiro Nakagawa's third marriage. 

The new wife with her handsome, malevolent face 
brought disunity to the Mountain Plum Tree and that 
lack of balance which is the prelude to crime and insanity. 

Just at this time the Russo-Japanese war broke out and 
the gay quarter was in a ferment of excitement. Officers' 
top boots decorated the entrances to restaurants and tea- 
houses. There were endless farewell parties and national 
dances in honor of those who were leaving. The most 
fashionable geishas had no time left for civilians. As for 
Tsumakichi, she was constantly required to mime poems 
of love and war, waving flags and oriflammes* 

As a result of all this enthusiasm O-Ai was able to make 
a first victim. She persuaded the gentle Tsuya-giku to 
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''change her collar ' for the benefit of an officer of high 
rank who was leaving for the front. 

Then she turned her attention to Tsumakichi, suggest- 
ing that now it was her turn. She counted on several 
thousand yen from such a maiko's change of collar. "If 
you do not make up your mind to it, your father will give 
you a talking to/' she added. But Tsumakichi only said: 
"I am unwilling to make this change/' 

Such determination inspired O-Ai with other schemes. 
She was becoming bored with her duties as proprietress 
and had begun to drink. Her love of money made her 
yearn for further adventures. She made a secret proposal 
to Tsumakichi that the two of them should go off to Port 
Arthur where, with other maikos, they could both make 
large sums. "I would not think of going/' replied Tsuma- 
kichi, who was sorry for Manjiro and trembled for the 
future, 

O-Ai went on drinking, smoking, and dreaming. In- 
stead of making the qualities of the Plum Tree's geishas 
and maikos known to clients, instead of keeping the staff 
keen and happy by little gifts and attentions, she sat 
scratching her head with her silver hairpin. She managed 
to relieve the monotony of her existence, however, by 
visiting the office at the entrance, where Manjiro's 
nephew, a young man of twenty-nine, kept the accounts 
and the list of appointments. This good-looking and 
serious-minded fellow was not a profligate like many of 
those who transact business in the gay quarter. O-Ai, who 
no longer found any satisfaction in filling the place of 
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Osu, went on badgering him. How was Manjiro to be 
warned? 

The blossoming of the cherry trees diverted Tsuma- 
kichi's attention. The fever of spring had invaded Horiye. 
The houses were festooned with lanterns and decked with 
clusters of flowers. Industrialists and merchants were 
spending lavishly in the teahouses in order to advertise 
their business. Meanwhile, performances in the geishas' 
theater were arousing keen rivalries. 

Proud of Tsumakichi's talent and eager to make his 
ma'iko known, Manjiro undertook to bring her out him- 
self at the theater. She was to dance a "lion-step" with 
Tsuya-giku and then to mime the legend of Yasunas Love- 
Madness alone. 

The day came at last. Tsumakidbi fixed her wig on the 
waxed band which bound her head and waited, watching 
for the appearance of the golden butterfly which Manjiro 
was controlling from his hiding place in the wings. Then 
the audience saw her rising from a colza field under the 
branches of blossoming cherry trees. 

The geishas' orchestra of samisens, flutes, and drums 
accompanied her as she floated hither and thither a poor 
girl, in pursuit of the symbolical butterfly. She danced, 
sometimes as in an ecstasy, sometimes as though wander- 
ing and mysteriously led by the capricious insect. 

This golden butterfly linked father and daughter in a 
strangely moving union. The agony, the uncertainties, 
and suspicions of their two hearts met on its wings and 
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animated it. Breathlessly they followed its every move- 
ment, completely at the mercy of its wiles. 

When die little dancer, dripping with perspiration, left 
the stage, Manjiro congratulated her. On all sides geishas 
and mai'kos acclaimed her. The sound of her name, dear, 
sweet, and decisive as it echoed through the theater, 
seemed to her the confirmation of her vocation. She could 
not bring herself to leave, but prolonged her happiness by 
going round among the people with Tsuya-giku. This 
music, these poems, these evocations of beautiful land- 
scapes and lovely thoughts, were they not Tsumakichi's 
heritage? The glory of her youth took form and shape in 
the symbolism of the dances and in the pictures painted on 
the kimonos to repeat the same themes. 

All this joy and hope were to be shattered the very 
same evening. On her return to the Plum Tree, Tsuma- 
kichi found Manjiro pale and distraught in the throes of a 
violent fit of anger. O-Ai had gone out without telling 
anyone. His nephew had done likewise, and although it 
was so late there was no sign of their return. 

Tsumakichi's eyes sought those of her father where she 
read a terrible conviction. 

"Did you look for them in the theater?" she asked. "I 
will go back there and I will also go to all the houses 
where they may have been delayed. Everybody forgets at 
festival times/' 

Tsumakichi soon discovered that all her efforts would 
be fruitless. She met only with negative or embarrassed 
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answers. The whole district probably knew of the liaison 
between O-Ai and the young man she had led astray. By 
running about after them so much Tsumakichi was only 
advertising their departure. The lanterns of the festival 
were extinguished and the cherry blossoms looked ghostly 
in the darkness. Only the Plum Tree shone out as though 
all its lights made up for its desertion, 

Tsumakichi hesitated for an instant on the threshold. 
The hatred between herself and the intruder seemed to 
be all that the latter had left behind when she fled from 
the house. Nevertheless Manjiro must be faced. The girl 
plucked up courage and went in. 

"O-Ai will never return," Manjiro said gloomily. 'The 
hussy has tricked me, I have been bitten by the dog I fon- 
dled." 

Suddenly the crying of the baby O-Ai had abandoned 
echoed through the house. Manjiro started up. He pushed 
back the sliding door of his room with such violence that it 
came out of its groove and crashed down at the feet of the 
amazed Tsumakichi. Then he staggered away muttering 
imprecations. 

A warm drizzling rain began to fall. Clouds swept round 
the house. The trees, drowned and ghostly, were growing 
green in the mist, and in the streets of Horiy great paper 
umbrellas bobbed up and down, following the rhythm of 
uncertain steps. 

At this season men become enervated and depressed. 
They want to have a light meal after their bath, and the 
agreeable distraction provided by a pretty face, fresh and 
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daintily made up, which alternately peeps out at them and 
disappears behind a fan shaped like a full moon. But the 
house of the Plum Tree was always dismal and empty of j 
visitors now, as it stood there with the rain dripping from 
its roof. 

Manjiro dozed all day long, stupefied hy a combination 
of sake and the spring atmosphere. There was no one to 
replace the mistress of the house in directing the most 
attractive geishas to the best clients. Moreover the hostility 
of his haggard face kept people away as he sat ceaselessly 
ruminating on the way he had been deserted. At last he 
sent for O-Ai's mother and sister to come and live at 
the Plum Tree. The old woman was to act as proprietress. 
Manjiro was in hopes that she would let slip some confi- 
dences as to the hiding place of the fugitives, but the 
astute old lady declared that she knew nothing. Installed 
in her daughter's place, she inspected the whole establish- 
ment and gave her orders as a person of experience in the 
running of a geisha house in such a district. 

Manjiro let her do as she pleased. When she suggested 
that they still needed a man in the office, he agreed that 
O-Ai's brother should fill the post. But having the family 
living in the house kept renewing his anguish; he was 
constantly reminded of O-Ai's absence by these sly, ras- 
cally relations of hers. 

Sometimes, after a drink of sake, Manjiro questioned 
the old lady. She never knew anything. Then he would 
lose his temper: "Are you going to tell me or are you not?" 
he would exclaim. One evening he thrashed an innocent 
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new maiko, as gentle and timid as a hare. He suspected 
her of knowing the whereabouts of O-Ai because she had 
fetched the fugitive's kimonos for her as she was leaving. 
Tsumakichi, who tried to intervene, was beaten too. 

Anger and vengeance brooded over the Plum Tree, 
which had been for so long a center of delightful meetings, 
dancing, and animated conversation. As one rainy day 
succeeded another the sense of uneasiness increased. Each 
time Tsumakichi was called out to dance or serve sake 
she returned with apprehension. Gradually she began to 
long for her own family. Had she not a father and mother 
living together in a modest litde house? Why had they 
chosen this life of luxury for her? Why should she be thus 
separated from them? 

The morning of the twentieth of June broke without 
rain but gray and heavy. The pleasure quarter seemed be- 
numbed under the quivering willows* Tsumakichi felt a 
keen longing to see her father again. She could not fix 
her mind on anything else. 

By ten o'clock she was at the house of the Eight Bridges. 
She thought she might find him there as he was an old 
friend of the proprietor. 

'Whatever made you think your father would be here 
today? Did you dream of him last night?" the proprietor 
asked. 

Tsumakichi returned disappointedly to the Plum Tree 
but after lunch she took O-Ai s baby on her back and 
made her way to the Eight Bridges once again. Perhaps 
her father might happen to come there after all? 
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"Really, my girl!" the proprietor exclaimed. "Why do 
you keep on asking for your father? Did he send you word 
that he would be coming here?" 

Tsumakichi did not know what to reply. She just had 
a great longing to see him. 

When she returned to the Plum Tree, Manjiro, sitting 
hunched up, sad and broken, with his arms thrust into 
his sleeves, did not so much as raise his head. What was 
to be done with him? 

"Father, dear/' she said, "instead of letting yourself get 
so miserable, you should try to change your ideas. There 
axe some first-rate actors playing just now. People are 
flocking to the theater. The play The Murder of the Ten 
is having a huge success." 

Manjiro followed her suggestion. The old proprietress 
did not want everybody to leave the house, so he took only 
three companions with him to the theater. Tsumakichi had 
already had a telephone call to go to a rich merchant who 
was giving a party that evening, but as she did not feel up 
to the mark and had no inclination to put on her finery 
and dance and smile, she refused the invitation and Tsuya- 
giku went instead of her. 

After she had arranged about this, Tsumakichi was 
seized with an unaccountable anguish which drove her 
yet again to the Eight Bridges. 

"Mercy on us, this girl is out of her mind!" cried the 
proprietor. "The whole day she persists in asking for her 
father! We will let you know if he comes." 

With nothing to do, Tsumakichi went back to her 
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room. She opened a small box, a relic of Osu6. It was filled 
with odds and ends of material and old pieces cut from 
kimonos of floral design. She spread them out, dreaming 
of days gone by. Then she folded them up again, unable 
to bring herself to make a doll or a little picture of flowers 
as she used to do. The rain was coming down again in 
warm misty clouds, and the evening of torpor and insom- 
nia set in. 

Those who had been to the play returned, delighted 
with the scenery and acting. They had witnessed a most 
realistic representation of the successive deaths of ten men, 
and had seen the murderer, drunk with the blood he 
could not stanch, brandishing his sword. According to 
the legend there are certain arms which cannot be con- 
trolled after the first blow has been struck. In the history 
of Japanese armaments there is a record of several cele- 
brated blades which it was fatal to unsheath. 

Manjiro looked more cheerful, and he thanked Tsuma- 
kichi for guarding the house during his absence. He had 
been watching the play with such fixed attention that 
his shoulders were quite stiff. He asked Tsumakichi to 
massage them for him which she did very carefully for 
half an hour. 

When the new maiko whom he had beaten returned 
from her engagement outside, Manjiro amicably invited 
the girls to dine with him in the European style. This was 
an unusual treat at the period. A restaurant sent them the 
fried fish and cutlet chosen by Tsumakichi, and the curried 
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rice of the new ma'iko. Manjiro gaily ordered a flask of 
warm sake for himself. 

The sad day came to an end at last. The wooden shut- 
ters were slid into position round the house. Beds were 
spread out wherever the girls chose and Tsumakichi went 
to sleep on the second floor under the dimmed rays of an 
electric night-light. 

At about two in the morning a dull sound woke her. A 
heavy shower was beating down on the roof. With her 
cheek pressed against the lacquer pillow, which oscillated 
whenever she moved her head, she listened. The twenty 
mats of the big room stretched away like a smooth field, 
scarcely lit by the dimmed bulb. 

The heavy thudding sound came again. Still only half- 
awake, Tsumakichi saw a large black ball rolling along 
the veranda. With a start she recognized it as a head with 
two wide-open eyes and a nose and mouth it was a head 
which had been cut off and it looked like that of 0-Ai's 
brother with his thick straight hair. He had been sleeping 
out on the veranda to have more air. 

Thinking she must be having a nightmare, Tsumakichi 
turned over onto the other side, but her pillow was slip- 
ping from under her head. She stretched out her arm to 
put it back when she saw a man looking down at her. A 
sword hung from his hand. Something dark was dripping 
from its point onto the matting. 

In a flash Tsumakichi recognized Manjiro standing 
there like a figure from The Murder of the Ten. She 
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sprang to her feet on the bed, crying out: "Father!" but 
at the same moment she felt a shock and saw an arm 
which must be her own fall and go bouncing away on the 
floor. Her right arm was hanging inert and lifeless at her 
side. She collapsed on her bed and the terrible blade 
struck again, this time coming down on her teeth. 

Then Manjiro turned his back on her and went toward 
the room with three mats where the new maiko slept 
Tsumakichi tried to warn her but no sound came from her 
wounded mouth. She was unable to move. A strange feel- 
ing spread through her body: she was itching and pricking 
all over as though with multitudinous little scratches. 

She realized now that Manjiro had gone mad and that, 
under the suggestion of the play, he was pursuing his 
vengeance of blood throughout the house. He was pos- 
sessed and driven on by the image of O-Ai, at last within 
his grasp. 

In the room with the three mats the muffled blows be- 
gan again and the screams of the maiko pierced the air. 
The sound of her light steps mingled with the heavy 
tread of Manjiro. Then the dull thud which had woken 
Tsumakichi was repeated. Another head must have fallen. 

She listened to the steps of the madman as he went 
downstairs. She was in great pain but her quickened sense 
of hearing followed Manjiro in his ominous comings and 
goings. His steps slowed down. A horrible cry rang out. It 
was O-Ai's little sister. The cry was interrupted by the 
sound of something falling, something which rolled. Then 
a terrified voice called out: "Spare me! No, don't do it to 
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me, I know nothing, nothing at all, indeed I don't!" But 
die heavy blows silenced this voice too. 

An interminable pause followed. Tsumakichi longed for 
something to break the suspense. Suddenly the back door 
opened softly, and very calmly Tsuya-giku's little twelve- 
year-old sister replied to Manjiro: "I understand, Father, 
I will go there. I am taking the baby/' The door shut 
again. After that Manjiro went prowling hither and 
thither in the downstairs rooms. Then the stairs creaked. 
Tsumakichi felt death approaching once more. Manjiro 
stopped by her bed and passed his hand under her nose, 
probably to see whether she was still breathing. At last 
he moved away and went downstairs. Tsumakichi, endur- 
ing the most atrocious pain, began to breathe again very 
slowly. 

Downstairs there was an opening of drawers. Manjiro 
must be changing his clothes. Then the door banged. He 
had left the house. 

Except for the rain beating on the roof there was silence. 
No one moved or groaned. There was only the ticking of 
the clock. Tsumakichi did not want to die. Someone 
ought to survive this night of horror if only to tell the 
tale of it. She must have come up against Manjiro's 
sword as she raised her arms to push him away. She won- 
dered what had happened to her arms. Blood had spurted 
out when the blade struck her. She supposed that this 
blood was now flowing slowly over her. 

The clock went on with its monotonous ticking. No one 
came and the pain was acute. Determined not to let herself 
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die she fixed her mind on all that she had seen and heard 
of this massacre. 

Ahout two hours must have elapsed before the first 
glimmer of dawn began to show through the cracks of the 
shutters. If only she could hold out, people would soon be 
arriving as they did every morning. 

At last the door opened and the house rang with ex- 
clamations of horror. The agonized voice of the old man- 
servant called: 'Tsumakichi-san!" but she could not man- 
age to answer. 

Then the electricity was turned on everywhere. They 
were coming upstairs, but as they reached the top they 
hesitated. Someone cried out, "It's appalling!" 

Now Tsumakichi could see everything clearly the 
head at the edge of the stairs with its pigtails matted with 
blood, the spattered walls and there, lying beside her, a 
naked arm which she supposed was her own. 

The old manservant was the first to rush toward her, 
calling out, "Be brave, here I am, help is coming." Tsuma- 
kichi was at last able to speak and asked for water. 

"It must be salt water," someone said. "Pure water 
would kill her, she has lost so much blood." 

By this time there were four policemen in the room and 
Tsumakichi learned that of the six people who had slept in 
the house that night she was the only survivor. 

She wanted to ask questions of these men who were 
moving around her. She had seen one of her arms fall, 
but what about the other? How could one lose one's arm 
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in this way? The idea o such a thing was fantastic and 
horrible! 

Was she going to faint? She felt as though dark waters 
were closing over her, but the old manservant was still 
there and said in a firm voice: "Hold on! Here is the doc- 



tor." 



Tsumakichi recognized the doctor and as he examined 
her she heard him murmur: "She is done for." The ver- 
dict revolted her. How could she be done for when she 
had held out so long? The man must be mad. It would 
be more to the point if he would tell her what she was to 
do about her arms. But the doctor did not dare to tell her 
that her poor right arm was attached to her body by a mere 
two inches of flesh. 

Before moving her the doctor asked for some boards to 
make a splint. No one knew where to find any and it was 
the girl herself who told the manservant to fetch the two 
chopping boards from the kitchen. At last, in the midst of 
all the commotion, she heard her father s voice and felt 
she was saved. 

When the orderlies arrived with a stretcher to take 
Tsumakichi to hospital she indignantly exclaimed: "No, 
not that That is for cholera cases. I shall go to hospital 
on my father s back/' The doctor was obliged to be angry 
and to insist about the stretcher. 

There was another thing she wanted. She kept asking 
to see the new maiko before leaving. She loved that gende 
litde companion who slept in the room of three mats. 
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What had become of her? While she was being carried 
down on the stretcher her eyes searched in every direc- 
tion and in spite of the people surrounding her she dis- 
covered the truth. Some policemen were handing round a 
head which they had attached to a short wooden measur- 
ing rod. This head which might have been her own was 
that of the little ma'iko. 

As she was borne along through the rain and heard the 
mud squelching under her porters' feet, Tsumakichi let 
herself go and lost consciousness. 

She awoke from her painful torpor in the ward of the 
European hospital. Her eyes opened upon the consoling 
picture of five cats on the white wall which faced her. 
There was a smell of anesthetics and disinfectants, and 
her mother was there looking at her. She was lying in 
"bed entirely enveloped in white sheets and bandages. She 
did not know that the arm which had been hanging down 
was now amputated. 

This extraordinary girl was hungry. They offered her 
some milk but she demanded rice and raw fish. The doc- 
tor gave his permission, thinking that she was dying any- 
how. Tsumakichi swallowed the cool slices of dorado and 
the spoonfuls of soft cooked rice which her mother put in 
her mouth. With characteristic tenacity she consumed 
three bowls of this rice. She was well aware that it was 
not her body she was feeding but her determined spirit 
which had elected to survive in order to speak. 

The chief of police and the magistrates who came 
immediately to interview her congratulated her upon her 
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courage. She begged them not to apologize for disturbing 
her. She herself was anxious to tell them everything. 

It took her four hours, with occasional pauses, to do 
this. She said why she had come to live at Horiy6 and 
described her life there. She explained how O-Ai had 
ousted Osu, how she had eloped, and how Manjiro had 
subsequently invited her relations to come and live at his 
house. She told them of the affection of her adopted 
father, of his change of mood, and of his going to see The 
Murder of the Ten. 

Manjiro had given himself up. When they inquired 
how she felt toward him now, she replied that she did not 
bear him any malice. 

"Did he ask for news of me?" she inquired. 

'Tes, he did not remember whether he had touched you 
or not, and said that he was very fond of you. Your indul- 
gence will help him greatly." 

Her real father, who was near her, became indignant: 
"I will search out that accursed O-Ai!" he exclaimed. 

When the interview was over, Tsumakichi went to 
sleep. All night she kept seeing Manjiro with a smile on 
his face coming towards her, his sword in his hand. She 
saw the heads rolling on the floor and woke to the sound 
of terrified screaming. It was the siren of a barge on the 
Osaka canals. 

All the nurses were eager to wait upon this little victim. 
The papers were full of the story of the Horiy6 murders 
and published the photograph of the maiko Tsumakichi. 
Her success at the Geishas' Theater in The Love-Madness 
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ofYasuna was still remembered. Her intelligence, courage, 
and beauty won universal admiration. As she lay in the 
hospital with both her arms amputated she became a 
great star. 

Four days later Tsumakichi felt an itching in her toe 
and the doctor declared her to be out of danger. Her cir- 
culation had come back and was warming her body. She 
had a good appetite, a great many visitors came to see her, 
and she received a quantity of presents. Flowers, fruit, 
pastries, and eggs were piling up round her bed in such 
profusion that she saw her mother throw some fruit that 
had gone bad into the canal. 

Tsuya-giku's visit moved her very much. If her friend 
had not replaced her and slept in a geisha house that night 
of June 20, she would probably have been butchered like 
the others. 

On about the tenth day Tsumakichi began to think 
about her arms. The terrible question had never been 
answered. To be sure she had seen one of them fall. 
Would that affect her career as a dancer? And then the 
other arm? It had been put between splints. Was it whole? 
As she lay swathed in bandages, she definitely had the 
impression that both her arms were there. She could still 
feel things in her hands and fingers but she argued: "I 
feel my left arm and I know that it came off, so if I feel 
my right arm that is no proof that it exists any more than 
the other/' 

The nurses had a way of dressing her wounds so that 
she could not see what they were doing. She was sure her 
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brother must know the truth so she asked him to tell her. 
He replied: "Your right arm has been put back in posi- 
tion, but I am afraid you will not be able to use it" Then 
Tsumakichi began to cry, 

Now she had been told, she consoled herself with the 
thought that at least one arm was left to her. She had a 
great longing to see it. One day she tricked the nurses 
and managed to watch what they were doing. She was 
appalled. They were dressing a mere stump. The arm had 
been amputated above the elbow. 

Tsumakichi was dumfounded. She lay there with her 
eyes shut, gloomy and despairing. Her condition was so 
pitiable that even her brother had tried to conceal it from 
her. And at the root of all her distress there was a tortur- 
ing anxiety. Her parents were poor. Who was paying for 
the hospital? Then she learned that the proprietors of the 
Horiy6 houses and their clients had made generous dona- 
tions in order that she should be well cared for. 

The day came when she was allowed a bath and her 
mother arrived to escort her. It was her first contact with 
the outside world. She remembered those happy outings 
when she and Tsuya-giku went together to the Horiy6 
baths. 

Her mother had undressed her on the mats of the dress- 
ing room and Tsumakichi was going toward the water. In 
the steamy mirror she passed on her way she caught sight 
of a strange creature with a broken mouth which was 
looking fixedly at her. She was terrified and called her 
mother. The ghost in the mirror called too, 
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"Don t be frightened, child/' her mother said, "it is 
your own reflection that you see in the glass/ 1 

Could this long naked object on two legs, this monster 
with its scars and stumps, really be herself? Tsumakichi 
burst into tears* She could neither dry her eyes nor blow 
her nose. She went on sobbing for a long time, lying naked 
in the arms of her mother who promised to surround her 
with the tenderest care. 

After the shock was over she had to come to terms with 
this mutilated body. Why could not her arms grow again 
like the branches of a tree? She used to dream that she 
was dancing and waving her supple hands. Twenty-five 
years after the tragedy she was still to dream that she had 
arms. 

While Tsumakichi was still in the hospital a manufac- 
turer of orthopedic appliances came to take her measure- 
ments. 

"Sir, could you possibly invent something which would 
enable her to dance?" her father asked. "The marionettes 
of the Bunraku are celebrated, and their art is a great one." 

The manufacturer scratched his head. The poor man 
was forgetting the role of the expert who works those 
famous marionettes. Did he want to transform the poor 
mutilated maiko into a puppet? 

"They say that good marionettes which have played 

well come to life of themselves at night and go to have a 

drink/' her father added. In his simplicity he was hoping 

that these artificial arms would move if they were made to 
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perfection and that his daughter would be able to con- 
tinue her career. 

At last the sums subscribed by the wounded officers of 
the Russo-Japanese war and by Tsumakichi's former cli- 
ents were exhausted and she left the hospital clad in the 
simple cotton kimono which she had been wearing on the 
fatal night. 

She was to go to her brother at the Two Leaves. Her 
mother accompanied her. On the way she passed through 
the gay quarter in order to go and see the faithful man- 
servant who had been the first to come to her rescue and 
to give her a drink of salt water. 

On all sides people watched her with a pity and curios- 
ity she found hard to endure. A brilliant maiko whom 
she met said to her: "What a shame that such a thing 
should have happened to a dancer of your class. I have so 
often envied you and longed to have arms like yours/* 

"If that is all you want/' Tsumakichi replied, <( I will 
make you a present of those they have put in alcohol at the 
hospital. You can go and claim them/* 

At the sight of the little groups whispering together as 
she passed, shame and bitterness invaded her. She felt 
anger rising in her heart against Manjiro. Why had he 
not finished her off completely instead of throwing her 
back disfigured and helpless into a world of hardship and 
sorrow about which she had no illusions? 

In the intimacy of her brother's house she met with a 
compassion untainted by sentimentality. Her sister-in-law 
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had saved some of her treasures from the deserted Plum 
Tree. She was moved at die sight of her charming dancing 
accessories, her samisen, and the drum shaped like an 
hourglass. What use could she make of those exquisite 
fans, those scarves printed with the family arms, and those 
gay little bells for the feet? 

As the two of them sadly contemplated these relics, her 
sister-in-law said: 

"Do you know that at about two o'clock on the night of 
the tragedy I heard a strange noise in the house, unlike 
anything I had ever heard before. The following day I 
noticed your samisen the one you were so fond of be- 
cause you learned to play on it as a little girl It was torn on 
both sides. The two skins had split simultaneously which, 
as you know, is an unheard of thing. And do you realize 
how I learned what had happened? It was when your 
brother came back, carrying in a newspaper your poor 
arm which he did not want to leave down there. 

Tsumakichi listened without a word. Her brilliant life 
as a maiko was ended. Of that there was no possible 
doubt 

Nevertheless she could not escape from all the fuss that 
was going on about her. A zealous lawyer advised her to 
claim damages from Manjiro Nakagawa, who was now in 
prison but whose teahouse still had its value. The proprie- 
tors of the different Horiy6 establishments insisted that 
she must not lose such an excellent opportunity as all this 
publicity gave her. So she set out for the teahouses once 
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again, dressed in beautiful kimonos, with her fine features 
lit by a melancholy smile. 

This touching star with empty sleeves took a little house 
with her father and mother. The old manservant came to 
fetch her each time a client asked for the exceptional 
geisha whose charm was of such a tragic quality. The 
people of Horiy6 vied with each other to show her their 
good will. But she was too intelligent to be satisfied with 
such a life. Gradually she developed that yearning for 
spiritual things which was to lead her from the lotus pools 
to the altars of Buddha. 

Without any illusions, however, she made it her first 
business to earn her living. Instead of the "flower money ' 
which formally went with her vouchers, she now received 
a tip which a cheerful proprietress would slip inside her 
Jdmono. Some actors and theater managers made a proposi- 
tion to her parents about engaging her, but her brother 
would not hear of it. "I would rather draw a jinrikisha 
than exhibit you in that way," he protested in the course 
of a family discussion. But on the other hand the clients 
of the luxurious pleasure houses of Horiy6 would soon 
tire of this armless geisha, and she had no fancy to run 
the risk of sadistic prostitution. 

Then the manager of the chief yose of Horiy6 offered 
her the chance of a serious career. The yoses are small and 
very select theaters which provide those who have a taste 
for what is witty and picturesque with unpredictable 
programs* Dialogue, packed full of allusions and words 
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with double meanings, comes pouring with devil-may-care 
spontaneity from the lips of their entertainers who are 
quite uninhibited as to the spice they use to flavor their 
stories. There is plenty of mimicry. Besides the turns of 
the storyteller, who is the chief attraction of the yose, there 
are a variety of items such as songs, dances, parodies, and 
conjuring. The yoses reflect all that is most alive in Japa- 
nese society. 

So it was agreed that Tsumakichi should he brought out 
by the best yose of Horiy6 as a singer of Naganta ballads. 
She had lessons to perfect herself in this art, which isr 
generally regarded as the prerogative of older geishas, 
because she wanted to have some other recommendation 
besides the fact that she was the Armless Beauty. 

The advertisement streamers and bills announced her 
forthcoming appearance as a singer and showed her photo- 
graph. Her tour was to include all the yoses of Osaka. 

Every evening Tsumakichi of Horiy6 drew large sympa- 
thetic audiences. Their pity soon changed to admiration 
for the girl of seventeen whose features expressed a re- 
signed sweetness and whose young voice rose up like the 
song of a bird after the storm. 

On the way out of the theater, however, when inquisi- 
tive crowds pressed round her jinrikisha to eye her flapping 
sleeves, Tsumakichi felt bitterly reproachful toward Man- 
jiro Nakagawa. 

For the space of a year she sang thus in Osaka. A new 
world had opened to her the world of her companions^ 
well-known storytellers, entertainers, dancers, and singers- 
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One of the most celebrated of them asked her to dinner 
and fed her with rice balls from his own hand. 

After this year of health-giving activity, opportunities 
presented themselves of which she would never have 
dreamed in the old days when she was a ma'iko. Her tours 
took her to Tokyo and right up to the north of Japan. She 
saw new towns and landscapes, she heard unfamiliar ac- 
cents. She had the fun of staying in hotels or in the houses 
or at the farms of private individuals in the country she 
passed through. It was when she was being put up in this 
way that she saw some hives and spent several hours 
watching with great delight the comings and goings of the 
bees. 

Her parents and her samisen accompanist went every- 
where with her. Sometimes they had to sleep in the train 
because there was no room for them all. Once Tsumakichi 
spent a night in an enormous cupboard. 

In order not to arouse the curiosity of her fellow trav- 
elers she had artificial arms, and dressed herself as a stu- 
dent with a thick pleated skirt. Her long hair hung down 
her back and was tied with a ribbon. 

Although this colorful variety and movement kept her 
alert and sharpened her mind, there were things connected 
with her profession which tried her sorely. The hateful 
publicity arrangements required that on her arrival at a 
town she should go round it in a jinrikisha with two or 
three men running in front calling out to the people to 
make way, while streamers bearing her name floated above 
fcer. Then it was decided that as those who had already 
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seen her might not trouble to come to the theater, a beau- 
tiful photograph set on a violet cushion should replace her 
in the jinrikisha. 

In towns where she was not known she usually ap- 
peared alone, surrounded by a golden screen and dressed 
by her mother in a quiet style. Sometimes she would 
make little jokes on the stage. If her throat was dry and 
she asked to be given a drink she never failed to gain an 
effect. 

She often received presents. The most touching was an 
offering of a few coppers which an old woman slipped 
inside her kimono, sobbing and clasping her in her arms. 

But when winter came, the wings of the theater were 
cold and drafty and her scars hurt. As she had no hands to 
stretch out to the brazier she shivered. 

Waiting to go onto the stage, 

Kneeling on the boards in the wings, 

I felt the February wind blowing through the cracks; 

That is how I remember Wakayama. 

Absorbed by the variety of a life which ceaselessly took 
her among new faces, Tsumakichi stopped thinking about 
Manjiro and forgot the tragic night. But the murderer 
remembered her in his prison. 

He had awakened from his alcoholic raving, from his 
madness and his passion, a fallen and crushed man. The hor- 
ror of his five murders and remorse for having mutilated the 
wonderful arms of his maiko had affected him very deeply. 
He wrote to Tsumakichi from prison asking to see her so 
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that he might receive her forgiveness in a world which he 
was soon to leave. 

Tsumakichi dreaded this meeting, but she wanted to 
comfort him. She knew O-Ai to be the real cause of her 
misfortune. Physically disfigured as she was, the young 
artist was resolved to have none of the ugliness of mean 
unforgiving thoughts. 

One day in May her brother went with her to the prison 
at Osaka. Two guards led diem through long gray corri- 
dors to the visiting room. It was a bare medium-sized 
room with a grating in the far wall. Tsumakichi felt heavy- 
hearted and oppressed as she waited there. The guards 
stood apart but they could not help looking furtively at 
the girl's face and the gloved inert hands which showed 
below her kimono sleeves. She had decided to wear her 
artificial arms that day, first in order not to be recognized, 
and also because of a certain embarrassment she felt in 
confronting the man who had injured her. 

They had been waiting for a long time when they heard 
the sound of heavy uneaven breathing. As they did not 
move, one of the guards pointed to the grating where a 
face had appeared. 

Tsumakichi rose and slowly went forward. Two haggard 
eyes were watching her. They were the eyes of Manjiro. 
She gave a stifled cry while the prisoner, with his face 
pressed against the bars, emitted a deep groan. Then there 
was silence. Tsumakichi noticed that Manjiro's head was 
completely shaven and that he had aged. Great suffering 
was written on his features, 
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"If you have anything to say to each other you had 
better say it," one of the guards told them. "There is not 
much time/' 

Manjiro began to speak in a trembling voice: 'Tsuma- 
kichi, I have done you an unparalleled wrong. I do not 
know how to ask your forgiveness. I cannot find adequate 
words perhaps they do not exist on this earth/* 

She remained near the middle of the room, not daring 
to go toward this muffled voice which seemed to be speak- 
ing to her from that June night of the previous year. She 
had the impression that if she went nearer something 
would strike her. She had only the strength to look at him 
from a distance and to move her head vaguely as a sign 
that she had heard. 

Manjiro went on speaking very faintly: 

"In the old days I should have been crucified for such 
crimes and publicly exposed in the pillory. The judge was 
merciful. It is certain that when I die I shall go straight to 
hell, but I want you to know that even from there I shall 
watch over and protect you, Tsumakichi." 

Now tears were falling from the eyes beyond the grat- 
ing. Manjiro wiped them and Tsumakichi recognized 
one of the blue patterned handkerchiefs that he used to 
have at the house of the Plum Tree, but it was yellow and 
faded and indescribably dirty. 

His beseeching gaze embraced her whole person* 

"In any case I must die/ 1 he went on, "but I want to 
say something to you first It was in order that I might say 
it that I asked you to come. You are a born dancer. This 
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gift has been given to you. Work up your reputation in 
this art. Become a famous teacher/* 

Tsumakichi bowed her head. Her artificial arms hung 
down heavily on either side. Was Manjiro completely 
mad? Had he forgotten about her real arms that he had 
cut off? Did he not know how her life had been changed? 

"I have had three wives/' the prisoner continued, "but 
I shall have no descendants and no one will burn so much 
as a stick of incense for me." 

This humbled face which had once been so proud, 
streaked with tears and wiped with a beggar's rag, this 
moaning of an outcast coming from the mouth of the one- 
time proprietor of the house of the Plum Tree, moved the 
girl deeply. She turned away her head as her tears began 
to fall on the red tiles. They seemed like the blood she had 
shed on that other night long ago, transmuted into pity. 

Tsumakichi's brother wiped her face for her, and then 
going up to the grating he spoke: 

"I should like you to tell me the whole truth about your 
feelings toward my sister. Had you anything against her? 
Why did you raise your sword to strike her? Why? Why?" 

"My heart was mad. Tsumakichi must not bear me 
malice for that/' 

Manjiro's voice was giving way when the dear gentle 
words of the girl rang out in that dismal room: 

"Father/' she said, "I understand, and I bear you no ill 
will. If you must die I will take charge of your remains 
and I will offer prayers for you. I will also put up a tomb* 
Be at peace, therefore/' 
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The bare room was charged with deep emotion. Prisoner 
and visitors alike were sil&it, having nothing more to say 
to each other. Then, as though death had intervened at 
the most propitious moment, the grating was closed and 
the ghastly face disappeared. 

The guards signed to the two young people and Tsuina- 
kichi left the prison. The criminal and his victim had 
taken their last farewell, 

Manjiro wrote once more to tell Tsumakichi that he 
was to he hanged and that he was waiting in penitence for 
the day of his execution. It took place in the month of 
February. 

Tsumakichi was then at Tokyo appearing each night 
in a yose as Tsumakichi of Horiy6. A telegram from her 
brother brought her news of this death which repaired 
nothing. She closed her eyes and prayed, reaching depths 
of which the brilliant maiko knew nothing and to which 
mere dancing could never have led her. 

Later she was told by her brother, who had gone to 
claim the body, that all through the winter Manjiro was 
still dad only in the thin kimono which he had been 
wearing when he gave himself up as a prisoner. 

The idea of this ignominious death haunted Tsuma- 
kichi. She found relief in an act of charity. She bought 
seven large measures of rice which was cooked with tea 
and distributed to the poor. There was a funeral ceremony 
in a temple dedicated to Kwannon, goddess of mercy, in 
the gay quarter of Asakusa. 

That night Manjiro appeared to her dressed in the 
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white kimono of the dead with his armorial bearings on 
the collar. She dreamed that instead of being in her room 
in the hotel she was in the beautiful house of the Plum 
Tree and that she had her arms. It was in vain that she told 
Manjiro he would catch cold and that he must go back to 
bed; he went on giving thanks. Was it really a dream? 
The light of dawn was creeping through her shutters. She 
was in her bed at Tokyo and just as armless as the night 
before. Was it possible that the soul of the condemned 
man had visited her? 

When the time came to get up, her mother, who was 
helping her to dress, said: "I had a strange dream last 
night. Manjiro came to me dressed in a white kimono. I 
saw him distinctly." 

Tsumakichi shuddered and asked: "Did his collar have 
any mark on it?" 

"Yes, it had his armorial bearings. I reproached him 
bitterly for having cut off your arms. He bowed to excuse 
himself but did not utter a word." 

These apparitions implanted in Tsumakichi's soul the 
seeds of a Buddhist fervor which was later to be the con- 
solation of her life. 

On her return to Osaka she had a stone put up over the 
grave of Manjiro. A service was held in the temple and the 
priests, all wearing tunics of the same form, went to the 
cemetery for a last intercession. 

Tsumakichi also remembered his other victims and 
especially the charming little maiko whose head fell before 
she could warn her. Clouds of incense rose for them all, 
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mingling with the voices of the priests. The sound of their 
sacred mallets and rattles rang out on behalf of the de- 
parted. AU the friends who had visited their graves and 
put flowers on them or watered them had a hox of calces 
as a souvenir. 

By the time she was eighteen Tsumakichi was weary of 
her wandering career. Sickened by the publicity and 
bored by the continual repetition of the same program, 
she longed to escape from inquisitive eyes. She felt em- 
barrassed to show herself in the full flower of her woman- 
hood with this disfigurement But how was she to change 
her life? 

During the spring she came to Sendai in the north. She 
was wandering on the veranda of her hotel in an idle 
moment when the chirruping of birds caught her attention. 
In a cage fastened to the wall she saw a canary sitting on 
her eggs. Her mate kept flying from the seed-tray to the 
nest, bringing her food. Tsumakichi was fascinated by 
this charming performance and watched the birds day by 
day. She saw the little ones hatch out and the parents 
setting to work with a great deal of fuss to feed them. 

The poor armless girl became passionately interested as 
she watched these birds coming and going like swift silky 
spindles. She admired the amazing work each bird ac- 
complished with its beak. This beak sufficed for all its ac- 
tivities. The bird could smooth its feathers with it, remove 
the husk from the seeds and cany each mouthful to its 
babies. This beak, which a supple full-throated neck could 
turn in all directions, seemed to her a truly marvelous 
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instrument. Like her, these birds had no arms. Here was 
an inspiration! Why should she not imitate them by using 
her mouth? With a paint brush between her teeth what 
was to prevent her from sketching beautiful Chinese ideo- 
grams and so making up for her ignorance and idleness? 

She ran to her mother and begged her to go im- 
mediately to buy a paint brush, an inkstand, and a copy- 
book. 

'Why, of course, daughter, if it is going to amuse you!" 
cried this simple woman, always so full of faith. She 
hurried off, prepared paper and ink, moistened the brush 
and placed it between Tsumakichi's teeth. Then, all at- 
tention, she watched the attempts of her daughter who 
dropped the brush, slobbered, and then began again. 

By the end of three days Tsumakichi could pick up 
the brush for herself, and from then on she was haunted 
by the tangle of velvety characters on the white paper and 
thought about them even when she was singing. 

One morning, possessed by a longing to find someone 
who could teach her to write, she escaped from the hotel. 
In this northern town her Osaka accent made people smile 
but, nothing daunted, she asked the way to the elementary 
school. 

When she was conducted to the headmaster she refused 
to give her name. "Sir," she explained, "as you see I have 
neither hands nor arms. I have, however, been trying to 
write with my mouth and I have succeeded up to a point, 
but I scarcely know any of the ideograms. I still have nine 
days left in the town and during that time I want to be 
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instructed in the art of writing. If you could kindly find 
me a good teacher I should be more than grateful/ 1 

The headmaster was moved by her story and next day 
the writing master of the elementary school of Sendal 
presented himself at her hotel. He gave his pupil the 
words flag, kite, and toy as models. These forms, which 
have come down from ancient China and which express 
an idea or a movement in an abstract image, made hei 
aware of the subtle .play of the intellect. 

Tsumakichi was lost in wonder, and noted down in hei 
journal the incident of the canaries who had pointed the 
way for her 'like little golden bells in the service of the 
Lord of Heaven/' 

She now possessed the key to the world of poetry and 
was transported by a new spiritual joy. When she left the 
north and was on her way to the central island, she saw 
in a little drawing room on the boat a marvelous branch of 
cherry blossoms, so light and airy that in the darkness it 
took on the white mistiness of the Milky Way. 

Going on my journey, 
I cross the straits of Yezo. 
It is the month of May, they say, 

Yet here the cherry trees are only just beginning to shed their 
petals. 

All the beauty of her discoveries seemed to hang sus- 
pended in those flowers. She wanted to sleep under the 
branch as one born into the spiritual world and sister of 
the birds* In the morning the cabin attendant asked her to 
pay extra for the use of the drawing room. 
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She brought back with her from the north a treasure in 
a brocade bag, more precious than her samisen or her 
dancer's fan. It was a circular inkstand. 

Her father had been on a visit to a primitive village 
where he acquired bear-skins and sculptured articles, in- 
cluding this inkstand. It was hollowed out of a single 
block of stone and carved with an interlacing design 
which recalled the ancient Irish patterns. It had been 
specially worked by the hairy Ainus, the original inhabit- 
ants of Nippon and worshipers of the bear, and it 
continued to be one of Tsumakichi's most treasured pos- 
sessions. 

She returned to Osaka with an enriched personality. 
The intelligence of her expression and the touching re- 
straint of her young mutilated body were soon to win her 
some new men friends. 

Her tours continued. At Shizuoka, in the midst of the 
lacquer, the tanneries, and the perfume of tea for which 
this town is famous, she met the celebrated wrestling 
champion Yokotsuna. The nobility of his massive waist- 
line, swathed in a belt which a thinner figure could never 
have shown to such advantage, compelled recognition in 
the Society of Flowers and Willows. 

The enormous Yokotsuna invited Tsumakichi to dine 
with him and, when they had taken their places at the 
restaurant, he asked her to choose the dishes which most 
tempted her. 

"I shall be delighted to make my choice provided that 
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you will condescend to convey the delicacies to my 
mouth," gaily replied his guest. 

"Am I not your host?" answered the imposing wrestler. 
'What are you going to have?" 

"A howl of that delicious huckwheat vermicelli," the 
young tease declared. 

When the bowl was placed in front of the corpulent 
celebrity he realized not only that he had no time to touch 
his own food, but that he was unable to reach the 
laughing mouth which was held out toward him. His 
impressive figure came between his guest and the vermi- 
celli which slipped from the chopsticks almost as quickly 
as he raised it from the bowl. 

Finally, losing patience, he picked Tsumakichi up in 
godlike fashion and planted her on his knees. Then, en- 
circling her with his arms, he helped her to gulp down the 
vermicelli, to the great joy of the restaurant staff who were 
eagerly watching them. 

Yokotsuna could not forget the young artist. She 
seemed to him like one of those beautifully dressed arm- 
less dolls with which people amuse themselves by bending 
their pliable bodies. Every day when Tsumakichi was in 
the town he sent one of his young pupils to fetch her. 
Sometimes, instead of hailing a jinrikisha, the messenger 
carried out the orders of his master by gallantly bearing 
her in his arms all the way to the restaurant where she was 
expected. 

Yokotsuna would have liked to acquire and cherish her 
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as a collector does a precious but damaged ornament 
which it would be a pity to see completely broken. 

One day he said to her: "Listen, Tsumakichi, fixed as 
you are, I don't suppose you are likely to have any 
proposals of marriage. Why not give yourself into my care? 
I will provide for everything." 

"Fixed as I am, my dear Yokotsuna, have I not managed 
to travel all over Japan? You suggest that I should confide 
myself to the care of a famous wrestler. That means, does 
it not, that I should become his Tionored mistress'? Upon 
my word, I should prefer to be his wife rather than his 
concubine!" 

This answer disconcerted the champion and soon after- 
ward Tsumakichi left the town. 

Her profession next took her to Kobe where the beach 
is bordered with temples and the hills dotted with villas. 
There she met for the third time the actor Goro, of the 
Soganoya line. An actor who formerly sold sandals and 
pattens in the Horiy6 district had once taken her to Goro's 
dressing room and introduced her to him and whenever 
their theater or yose engagements happened to bring them 
together she felt that a secret sympathy existed between 
them. 

The great star understood Tsumakichi and initiated her 
into the secrets of her own art. Often, as they bent to- 
gether over some beautiful letter of flowing design, they 
would burst out laughing to find that in directing his 
pupil's head, Goro had put his hands over her ears, so that 
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she could not tear his instructions and her paint brush 
went astray. 

He was an only son and called Tsumakichi "sister," He 
asked her to decorate the lining of his coat with an auto- 
graph or a painting. It was a great encouragement for the 
Armless Beauty that a well-known actor who frequented 
the most fashionable houses should make such a request. 

When she returned to Kyoto, the capital of palaces, 
temples, and art, she had no more hesitation in following 
the path which this discerning friend had traced for her, 
and started painting lessons with a good master. 

Her mouth brought to life flowers, birds, and land- 
scapes as her head kept on with its incessant movement 
Her mother mixed the colors in saucers and watched the 
delicate pecking of the brush as the charming pictures 
took shape. She decorated the yose of Kyoto with panels 
where toads, surrounded with grassy verdure, recalled the 
melodious freshness of spring twilight. She adorned her 
program with illustrations. 

Tsumakichi composed epigrams and took up those 
which her audiences proposed to her. When the public 
lost their first enthusiasm, her infirmity suggested tie 
following lines: 

Formerly, to rouse him in the morning, 
She gave him a slap on the shoulder. 
Today, with no hands, no clients! 

She felt increasing embarrassment, however, in playing 
the jester, and at last, helped and guided by the memory 
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of her golden canaries, she resolved to change her pro- 
fession. 

Before quitting the stage, she sought out two players 
from the Bunraku marionettes, that brilliant Osaka theater 
whose vast repertory has been enriched ever since the 
seventeenth century by the best dramatists. She learned 
from them an epic play or samba which she adapted for 
the yose, keeping its lyricism and heroic style. This she 
presented as part of her farewell performance. It had a 
great success. Then, after bequeathing it to the yose, 
Tsumakichi retired from the wandering life of a player 
whose adventures were beginning to weigh her down. 

She was entering upon her twentieth year and wished 
to devote herself to poetry. 

I no longer have impatient hands 

Quick to stir the embers into flame, 

Nevertheless I will approach 

The heart of the fire buried under the ashes. 

With her parents' co-operation she bought a restaurant 
known as the River Pine Tree. It was situated behind a 
theater and formed, as it were, a continuation of the 
wings. A kind of tunny much sought after by connoisseurs 
was a specialty of the house. Journalists, actors, writers, 
dilettantes, and people from tea- and rendezvous houses 
frequented the narrow little dining room where the young, 
hostess received them with her peculiar charm. 

Having thus provided for her material needs, Tsuma- 
kichi arranged two little rooms behind the restaurant/ 
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There her books, paint brushes, powder paints, silks, and 
gold-spangled cardboard awaited her moments of leisure. 

Sometimes, after a late night in the restaurant, she 
would rise early to go to her masters a poet-calligraphist 
and a painter who were preparing her for a profession 
which should benefit from her numerous contacts and 
wide connections, especially in this town where rich 
patrons of art abounded. Often their lessons were beyond 
her, but she set to work to study the ancient writings, the 
Manyoshu or Miscellany of Ten Thousand Pages and 
The Tale of Genji. Catching something of the scholarly 
style and elusive charm of the classics, she soon became 
one of a literary coterie. 

The life of Tsumakichi at this time was entering its 
worldly period. In spite of her physical disability she was 
carried away by the intoxication of her twenty years. 

Horiy6 had known her as a brilliant maiko. Then, after 
conquering the gay quarter, she had stirred the hearts of 
audiences in all the towns of Japan by her moving role of 
the Armless Beauty and by her singing. Now this dramatic 
heroine was revealing a new side of her personality that 
of the proprietress of the River Pine Tree, 

The charm of her expression, the experience her travels 
had brought her, and her great talents attracted an artistic 
and sophisticated following. She had the geisha's ready 
wit and piquant manner, combining playfulness and 
melancholy. She was self-possessed. On one occasion 
when she was at her master's house a terrible smell of 
burning alarmed everybody. Tsumakichi only laughed 
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when it was discovered that her artificial hand had fallen 
into the brazier and was slowly burning away. 

She belonged to a club which used to meet in the hall 
of a hundred mats at a fashionable restaurant. They 
played a kind of living chess in which the club members 
were the pawns and moved about against a' painted back- 
ground representing the fifty-three stages on the Tokaido 
road as illustrated by Hiroshige. The fifty-three players 
kept changing their position in accordance with the 
number which came up on an enormous die thrown on 
the matting. The sprightly gaiety of these gatherings 
thrilled Tsumakichi. 

These extravagants and eccentrics of Osaka also intro- 
duced a fashion for the macabre. Everyone discussed ap- 
paritions and magic. Tsumakichi decorated her room with 
ghosts. She had a round window whose translucent paper 
represented an entrance to the other world. On this paper 
an artist painted a willow tree of which the branches were 
supposed to attract the departed spirits. In the alcove, 
Tsumakichi hung a kakemono, or wall scroll, representing 
a ghost Affixed to the pillar there was an inscription on 
coffin-wood invoking the Buddha of the dead. The electric 
bulb was exchanged for the square lantern which is 
lighted when the departed return to earth. Finally a skull 
took the place of an ornament in the alcove and bones 
were used in serving the visitors. 

Tsumakichi frequented the theaters and restaurants ac- 
companied by a happy band of maikos. She spoke of 
exorcisms as vulgar tricks. 
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Just at this time there was a great deal in the papers 
about an actor who had cut off his finger in order to prove 
his devotion to his ladylove. Thereupon Tsumakichi broke 
off the little finger of her artificial hand, and wrapping it 
in cotton, colored with rouge to look like blood, she had 
it handed to a journalist as the offering of a geisha for 
whom he was waiting at the River Pine Tree. This filled 
the recipient with the greatest emotion and pride. The 
geisha eventually arrived and he began to count her 
fingers, of which not one was missing. The joke proved 
such a success that Tsumakichi had to keep lending the 
broken finger tip for repetitions of it. Ten whole days 
passed before she was able to get her hand mended. 

But such games did not satisfy her heart. She was 
sleeping badly. At three o'clock one morning she slipped 
out of the house to wander about the town. She told her- 
self that no one would miss her if she were to disappear. 
Overcome with loneliness and disgusted with her frivolous 
life she made her way to die river. Dawn was just begin- 
ning to transfuse the darkness with its gentle loveliness. 
She leaned over the side of the bridge and looked into the 
water. 

Suddenly a policeman laid his hand on her shoulder 
and asked what she was doing there all alone at such an 
early hour. 

"I am Tsumakichi, the armless girl. I am going for my 
lesson at the temple, which will soon be opening/' she 
replied. 

Another day she decided she wanted to become a nun. 
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Her master smiled. The face of this would-be postulant, 
her fame, her whole character and spirit seemed to him to 
indicate quite a different life for her. 

"Why not marry?" he asked. "You could become a 
mother. When your parents are no longer here you will 
need children to take care of you and enable you to carry 
on with your work. Look around you, I am sure you will 
find someone!" 

Tsumakichi was quite taken aback by this suggestion. 
She could not help admitting that among the artists who 
came to the River Pine Tree there was a painter who was 
very friendly with her, but the idea that she might become 
his wife disturbed her and upset their relationship. 

This painter was divorced and lived with the child of 
his first marriage. One evening he stayed on late at the 
restaurant with the young proprietress. 

"In view of my profession and my character I cannot 
marry an ordinary girl," he told her. "My wife must not 
be afraid of poverty and she must never give way to 
jealousy even though she may have grounds for it. I want 
someone who will understand my work and help me in 
what I am trying to do. You, Tsumakichi-san, could ful- 
fill all these conditions if you would accept me." 

"If my mutilated body is able to satisfy you," the girl 
replied with simplicity, "speak to my parents and see about 
an intermediary." 

Tsumakichi's father, who feared for his daughter's 
future, opposed the marriage, but she was very much 
attracted by the idea and would not listen to him. The 
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couple decided to go together to ask the support o an 
uncle at Tokyo* 

"If necessary I am ready to take a job as a milk-carrier in 
order to keep you," the enthusiastic painter declared. 

He set off with Tsumakichi for Tokyo, supplied with 
thirty yen, his seal, and his paint brushes. 

The uncle and aunt nervously gave in and helped their 
niece and her painter to be married in the presence of the 
spirits of their ancestors. Then the couple returned to 
Osaka, each going to his own house. 

After this, Tsumakichi's brother conducted her to her 
new family, in accordance with the customary etiquette. 

Tsumakichi took very few kimonos with her when she 
went to join her husband. She was not sorry to leave the 
River Pine Tree and the gay life of former days. 

There were four of them living in a modest house near 
the temple of Tenno where the sound of the gong rang' 
out morning and evening above the noise of the town. 
The son of the first marriage innocently played beside his 
new mother, learning to do little services for her and to 
help her in her work. They had a maid to look after them. 
She was devoted, but inquisitive about all that concerned 
her new mistress. 

In the comparative calm of private life, Tsumakichi 
found the secret of joy. She had no taste for the frivolities 
of the Karyukai and now discovered her vocation as a 
woman. Horiy had trained her in the art of coquetry. 
Should she continue to practice it? A charming mixture 
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of ardor and reserve characterized her conjugal attitude. 

Her husband loved to talk with this twenty-year-old 
wife who was so unlike all other women. Faced, while 
still a child, with a hard and difficult fate, she had given 
proof of dauntless courage and she had never been con- 
taminated by the atmosphere of the gay quarter. The one- 
time mai'ko did not complain about their poverty. It 
provided further opportunities for the exercise of that 
heroism which had always been part of her character. 

In March of her twenty-fourth year her first baby was 
born. He was a son and they named him Hidehiko. The 
child was beautifully formed and soon began to wave his 
two little fists under his mother's nose. Tsumakichi's heart 
thrilled with the joy of motherhood, but it was a bitter 
grief for her to be unable to hold the child in her arms, 
atnd she felt quite jealous as she watched their maid look- 
ing after him. 

Soon the care of the baby, in addition to housework 
and the necessary waiting upon Tsumakichi, proved too 
much for this girl. Hidehiko was accordingly sent to a 
wet nurse, but after a hundred days he had to come home 
because his parents could no longer afford to pay for him. 
His mother's milk had now dried up and the child refused 
bottles. 

The family overcame this difficulty thanks to the keeper 
of the zoological gardens of the temple of Tenno. He lent 
them a special bottle made for some lion cubs that, like 
Hidehiko, had refused to suck milk which did not flow 
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from the breast. The child was saved but his poor parents 
still had not enough money to buy milk. Hidehiko was 
reared on rice water and broth, 

Tsumakichi had another problem on her mind. Hard- 
ships would not matter if only her husband's pictures 
could be hung in the Tokyo Salon. To the sound of the 
gong she implored the merciful help of Buddha. 

The wings of the marionette theater had a fascination 
for the artist. Wandering there behind the scenes during 
a performance he once came unawares upon the black- 
uniformed assistants and the players, raised on high 
pattens which varied according to the size of the puppets 
they had to manipulate. He was struck by the poetic 
melancholy of the figures not in use, as they hung limp 
and helpless, deprived of the joy of movement, and an 
inspiration came to him in which the touching spectacle 
of his wife combined with his impressions of the great 
Bunraku theater. 

Thereupon Tsumakichi and her husband went short of 
clothes, fish, and coal, both of them preferring the pow- 
dered lapis lazuli and the gold and silver leaf necessary to 
follow this inspiration. Then, when the painting was fin- 
ished, brocade was needed to mount it 

At last Tsumakichi stood before the picture, resplend- 
ent with richest vermilion, French blue, gold, and silver. 
She thought of the famous Lower Regions which are said 
to be painted with human blood and fat. Surely after all 
the sacrifices she and her husband had made, it was their 
own flesh and spirit which animated this conception of 
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the wings of the Bunraku. She trembled with a religious 
fear as she saw it start off for Tokyo. 

Now that the silk was no longer spread out on the 
matting and the saucers of paint had dried, there was a 
great emptiness in the house. What would be the jury's 
verdict? 

At last the news came. Tsumakichi was getting up one 
morning when she was surprised to receive a visit from 
one of the intermediaries of their wedding. He had come 
to congratulate her. There was an announcement in the 
papers that the Tokyo Salon had accepted her husband's 
picture. Beside herself, she rushed to his bed and stamped 
on the mat to wake him. 

This joyful tattoo roused him from his slumbers. Quite 
bewildered, he turned over and over, unable to contain 
his joy. Could it really be true? Tsumakichi borrowed 
some coppers from their visitor and ran off with the maid 
to buy a newspaper. 

Numbers of friends and journalists were now ar- 
riving. Tsumakichi had nothing to offer them. One of the 
visitors had brought a dorado as a symbol of congratula- 
tion, so she offered a share to the landlady and borrowed 
some tea from her. 

Having been out on various errands, she came back 
quite disheveled to the house where journalists were 
interviewing her husband. Waves of glory seemed to be 
coming down the narrow staircase. Tsumakichi, with her 
heart pounding, crept up a few steps and stood there alone 
with her joy, listening to the birth of his reputation. 
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Her happiness was short-lived. Her husband's restless 
temperament made him constantly want to change his 
abode. The neighborhood of temples with its poetic atmos- 
phere enables artists to escape from the humdrum bustle 
of more populous districts, so Tsumakichi trailed all over 
the town, going from temple to temple in search of in- 
expensive rooms. She was growing exhausted. It was not 
that the moving of what was now reduced to a few 
mattresses and two rickety tables was particularly trouble- 
some, but she was expecting a second child. Soon a 
daughter was born to her Kayo-ko, her last joy. 

Things became even more difficult after this. Her artist 
husband was disturbed and irritated by the children's 
presence and accordingly returned to his former inde- 
pendence. In lordly style he pursued his pleasures and 
even forgot his new address. Once he had to telephone 
from Mount Rokko where he was dallying with a geisha 
to ask his landlord the way home. 

"A woman is only a woman, a wife always remains a 
wife: the former is united to her man for an hour, the 
latter for eternity." 

Tsumakichi often repeated these words to herself. She 
had consented in advance to her present situation, but she 
was only twenty-six. Her parents were dead and her 
children infants. Would she be obliged to forgo the 
tenderness which had made her a mother? 

Sometimes her husband did not come home for several 
days. She said nothing but longed desperately to feel 
the pressure of his arms around her. Often with her eyes 
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full of tears she would watch his hands as he helped her 
while she herself was incapable of doing anything for him. 

He was thirty-six years old when, just as he was pre- 
paring to go on a journey, he was suddenly seized with 
an inexplicable attack of violent pain. Tsumakichi could 
only call frantically for the maid and have him taken to 
hospital. Once again she was overwhelmed with a sense 
of her powerlessness. 

At last she thought she had found a way of making up 
for her deficiencies. Osu6, her second mother, had re- 
married and was living in the country. On a visit to Osaka 
she came to see Tsumakichi. It was eleven years since the 
tragedy at Horiy6, and their meeting took them back to 
the time when they were living as mother and daughter, 

"If only I had not left the house, my poor child," Osue 
said, "you would not be in this state* I am full of remorse 
and realize my obligations toward you. My husband's 
daughter Miki-ko is living with us. She is eighteen and 
has a charming character. How would you like to have her 
to stay with you and use her to take the place of your 
arms?" 

So it was agreed that the gentle and lovely Miki-ko 
should come from her home in the country to help 
Tsumakichi. But she was young and she was beautiful 
that could not be helped and soon the girl's assiduity in 
waiting upon Tsumakichi's husband gave his armless 
wife the feeling of being supplanted. It was Miki-ko who 
served the rice and the tea and who massaged the 
shoulders of the painter and of her "aunt" every evening. 
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Helpless as she was, Tsumakichi suffered pangs of 
jealousy and was ashamed of it. 

She concentrated on her painting. She sought to rouse 
her heart with the rhythm of the ancient poems. She 
wandered in the temple gardens listening to the song of 
the autumn insects and visiting the graves of her dead. 
Desperately she strove to deepen her spiritual life and 
thus to detach herself from a husband who no longer had 
any need of her. 

Bending over the long silk belts which passed yard by 
yard beneath her paint brush, she covtted them with 
antique Korean designs, but when she raised her head 
and returned to the thoughts of every day, she felt that 
she had been dispossessed of all her married happiness. 
What was the use of prolonging this misery? Her tears 
began to flow. She tried to stop them. They must not 
spoil the delicate work to which with an effort she once 
more applied her mouth. 

When she had sold two of these belts for a good price, 
she hesitated no longer. She withdrew from the life of 
the man to whom she owed her sweetest and her most 
bitter experiences. She went off with her two children to- 
another town and started once more on a new career. 

Tsumakichi had been installed in the capital for two 
years when the earthquake of September 2, 1923, oc- 
curred. She was living in the shelter of a temple to which 
her uncle had retired. The sale of her designs on silk and 
of a few pictures produced enough to supply her needs. 
Those who frequented the teahouses and yoses remem- 
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bered her and the rich patrons, geishas, actors' wives, and 
ladies of fashion all wanted belts painted by Tsumakichi. 
The proud owners of these luxurious works of art found 
an endless source of vanity both in their exquisite beauty 
and in the remarkable story of their origin. Besides the 
belts, squares of silk for wrapping presents and parcels, 
cloak linings, and 1 wall hangings executed by the famous 
Tsumakichi of Horiy6 were in constant demand among 
the smart set who loved display and elegance. 

Tsumakichi's life was spared in the earthquake. At the 
first tremors she rushed out of doors taking the children 
who huddled against her. She had the feeling that she 
was holding them in her arms when in reality it was they 
who dung closely to her. 

In the woods of the suburbs where they had taken 
refuge their senses of sight, hearing, and smell gave them 
some idea of the horror surrounding them. The whole 
town had been transformed into a charnel house. In the 
midst of the desolation notices nailed to posts indicated the 
direction taken by fugitives. By the help of these notices 
the police were able to take a census of the living. 

Tsumakichi learned that her husband had been in 
Tokyo on September 2. He was putting on his dress 
clothes before going to the varnishing day of the Sdon 
when he was interrupted by the earthquake. He went 
straight back to Osaka without troubling about his family, i 

It seemed to Tsumakichi that all the past lay buried 
beneath the ashes of the catastrophe. Fortunately her 
brother remembered her. As soon as he was recognized as 
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the brother of the famous armless artist he was allowed 
to embark on a rescue ship bound for Tokyo. She refused 
to go back with him, however. 

"I do not want people here to say that I deserted when 
the town was destroyed/' she said. 

So she threw in her lot with the population of the town 
which had welcomed her, and let her brother return alone. 
The scarcity of provisions in the capital did not alarm her. 
Is there not a proverb which says: "Act with decision and 
the devil will be powerless against you"? 

Under the patronage of the great actor Kikugoro, who 
made her work fashionable, she persevered day and night, 
till her neck ached and her jaws were stiff, thinking only 
of the patterns made by her paint brush, and swallowing 
her saliva. She became painfully thin, but she fulfilled her 
engagements and deserved her reputation. 

In the fire at Tokyo she lost the silk which a merchant 
had ordered specially for her from Kyoto with a view to 
an exhibition of her work at the important shop of the 
Mitsukoshi. The merchant suggested that she should go 
round selling materials at private houses in order to make 
good this loss, so she set off for the fashionable districts, 
accompanied by a young painter who acted as her assist- 
ant. 

She soon came up against the difficulty of gaining 
admittance to the houses where she called, however, and 
this made her think of the fruit of her hours of solitude 
the poems which had so often consoled her. She had 
faith in their power, so she procured some narrow slips of 
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cardboard called tanzdkus which are intended for verses of 
thirty-one syllables. Then she wrote her poems in beauti- 
ful characters on these cards and went twice on each 
round of visits. The first time she left her tanzaku, the 
second time she presented her wares* The ladies, who 
were intrigued by this unusual peddler and anxious to 
know her history, asked her in. A conversation generally 
followed about design and poetry. Tsumakichi gave advice 
on questions of elegance and withdrew with her business 
accomplished. * 

In Tokyo, now rebuilt and densely populated, she was 
able to earn enough to bring up her children. Sad 
memories began to fade. Her son was preparing for a 
commercial career and her daughter was a real companion. 
Tsumakichi now realized how much her marriage had left 
to her. 

Her humdrum occupations never lessened her sponta- 
neity. One day coming back from Mukojima, a distant 
quarter on the banks of the Sumida, she and her assistant 
took their places in one of the river boats. A peddler 
suddenly stood up to try to sell old magazines to the 
passengers. Turning the pages of this jumble from the 
bookshops, he extolled the pictures he came upon: "Here 
are the famous maikos of Kyoto, the young beauties of 
Osaka! Buy! Read their story. Look at this portrait of 
Tsumakichi, the celebrated victim of the five murders 
of Horiy!" 

There was little to suggest the brilliant maiko with 
trinkets adorning her chignon in the modest young woman 
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sitting huddled up in a corner beside a bundle of mate- 
rials. Was anyone going to recognize her? When they 
reached the stopping place Tsumakichi let all the other 
passengers pass in front of her and stood up only at the 
last moment. She still had one foot on the edge of the boat 
when it started moving away. With the agility of a former 
dancer she jumped onto the landing stage, but the ticket- 
collector was holding her back by one of her arms which 
remained in his hands. At her cries everyone turned 
round. 

The ticket-collector was standing on the bridge of the 
boat, his face as white as a sheet as he still held the arm 
torn from this woman who was calling out: "My arm! 
Hurry up! Catch it for me!" 

They saw the ticket-collector fling the arm to the lady's 
assistant who then hurried off with her to a taxi call-box. 

In jumping, Tsumakichi had let one of her pattens fall 
into the river. She and her companion had, therefore, to 
go home in a taxi which was very expensive. 

On another occasion, still with the same assistant, she 
f ound she had no money to buy their ticket home. She was 
sitting alone at the bus-stop while the young man visited 
a client Suddenly she noticed a book of tickets lying on 
the ground at her feet. Somebody must have dropped it. 
How was she to pick it up before anyone else took it? 
With the tip of her sandal she covered it with dust and 
when her assistant rejoined her she said to him: "Heaven 
has sent what we need for our return. Scratch the ground 
just here/' 
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It is only to emphasize the tragic struggle of her daily 
life that Tsumakichi recounts these trifling adventures. < 

When she no longer feared the shafts of cruel memories 
she returned to her dear Osaka. She and her husband 
had never seen each other since they parted. He had 
remarried. Her son Hidehiko had a position in a bank 
and Tsumakichi decided to live with her daughter in a 
suburb of Osaka near a temple dedicated to Kwannon, 
goddess of mercy. 

Thus she returned to the friends and patrons who knew 
her best. 

Tsuya-giku, her companion at the house of the Plum 
Tree, had left Osaka. She was living at Nagoya as the 
happy wife of a rich tailor of European clothes who had 
given her a great many children. 

O-Ai, after having been employed as housekeeper in 
the green houses of Yoshiwara, was running a low-class 
eating house at Osaka. This was to fail just as all her 
previous undertakings had done. The unhappy woman 
believed herself to be pursued by the vengeful spirit of 
Manjiro and always slept with a sword beside her. 

Tsumakichi arranged that the private view of an 
exhibition of her work should coincide with the seven- 
teenth anniversary of Manjiro's death. The entrance 
money was to pay for a service for the unfortunate man's 
soul. 

O-Ai wanted to buy twenty tickets but did not dare to 
come herself and sent a servant. The request for so many 
entrance tickets roused Tsumakichi's curiosity. She 
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questioned the purchaser and, although the woman did 
not divulge her mistress' name or the quarter where she 
lived, Tsumakidbi understood. 

"Let O-Ai celebrate a service of her own!" she ex- 
claimed. "I cannot accept a contribution which would 
offend the souls of the six persons who died because of 
her." 

Tsumakidbi was to regret her refusal. Tormented with 
remorse and driven mad by her terror of the vengeful 
spirit of Manjiro, O-Ai threw herself down a well. 

Her companion in guilt, Manjiro's nephew, had died 
three days after his uncle's execution. 

These events turned Tsumakichi's mind toward mysti- 
cism. It was no longer a question of playing at exorcism 
and inventing a room of ghosts. Shattered yet transformed 
and guided by the accidents of her existence, this maiko 
from the quarter where immorality is rife surprises us by 
revealing the qualities of a little saint 

She became subject to violent attacks of cramp which 
started in her neck and shoulders and then spread all over 
her body. Unable to find any relief, she thought she must 
be in the power of demons. The attacks used to come on 
after about three spells of work. A doctor explained to her 
that pianists and writers, when they have been doing too 
much and straining their nerves, suffer in the same way. 
Immediately they start working they are seized with 
cramp. 

"I do not know of any remedy/' the doctor told Ler, 
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"except the help found in spiritual detachment from the 
vain emotions of the world." 

Tsumakichi learned to read the offices of Kwannon. 
As soon as she felt a fit of depression or nerves coining on 
she used to ask her daughter to light the lamps on the 
altars of the dead. Once she had invoked the spirits of 
the departed the strength of Buddha upheld her. Before 
kneeling at her worktable she always recited the sacred 
formulae, and the attacks of cramp ceased. 

She recalled the words of her old master: "If you want 
to be a nun, first acquire a knowledge of man and 
marriage/' After so much anguish and despair, had she 
not completed the cycle of human experience? 

Now that she had made up her mind to live humbly by 
the work of her paint brush she felt a prolonged joy in 
being no longer involved in the professional life of the 
Karyukai. On coming across a yose entertainer whom she 
had known twenty years before, she was horrified to find 
that the unfortunate man was still making the same puns. 

This meeting revived old memories. Her poems of long 
ago came back to her mind. 

She who accompanies me with her samisen 
Is kept awake only by draughts of sake. 

The client lies eating, 
Beside him the musician 
Bends her stiffened knee 
Pressed beneath her samisen. 

She remembered O-Ai, who: 
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Ran away without a word of love 

And now in a haunt of dissipation drinks cold sake. 

This vision reminded her of the first years after her 
arms had been amputated: 

When her mother smiled 

To find the edges of her sleeves were always new. 

She remembered also: 

The sound of that spring rain 

When they both left the house secretly* 

and when: 

Her black hair blown by the storm 
Betrayed the anguish of her heart. 

A few verses of thirty-one syllables! These were the 
only traces left of those terrible events. 

The venerable pontiff of the temple of Buji gave her a 
new name in religion that of Mirror of the Lotus. From 
the quarter of Horiy6 her life had spread out beside the 
temples like the pure lotus which rises out of the mud. 

Until 1946 she lived with her daughter, a girl student, 
and a servant in a bungalow not far from the villa of a 
well-known jurist who was all kindness toward her. 

The house was reflected in a pond where turtles swam. 
On its bank she planted a bush of lespedeza which 
flowered in the autumn, and a willow which put out its 
green shoots in the spring. In the evening the distant 
lights of Osaka twinkled, each year more bright and 
numerous. 

Then the war came and these lights were extinguished. 
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Tsumakiclii, ever strong in her heroism, determined to do 
without the help o those living with her, whom she sent 
to work all day in the factories. Quite alone, scorning the 
idea of shelter, she listened to the passing of the American 
squadrons. Why should she flee from the bombardment? 
Stiff in her joints, eating less and less, indifferent to the 
restrictions, she became, as it were, one more statue among 
those in the shadow of the temple. When her country was 
defeated she never left her enclosure. 

With the return of peace, Tsumaldchi found that she 
was not fortgotten. Numerous are the girls and artists' 
families who still collect her works and ask for the auto- 
graph of the Armless Beauty. 

She is now sixty-seven. She belongs to a community 
of Buddhist nuns who take care of her and surround her 
with respect and affection. The temple nestles among the 
hills of Kyoto where a great peace prevails. It is said that 
on fine days the butterflies settle on Tsumakichi's 

shoulders. 

"I let the paint brush fall from my lips/' she wrote. "I 
have not been able to set down all my sufferings in these 
Memoirs. Those who read my sad story will know that 
they need never despair/' 



